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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Question of Farm Fences. 


When I wrote in the Cultivator of Nov. | 


15, on the subject of road pasture and farm | 
fences, I had no idea of getting into a con- | 
troversy with Dr. Townshend. The contest | 
is so unequal; that article was the first | 
that I ever wrote for the press, and for me 
to undertake to debate with such a man as 
Dr. Townshend, is like an infant contending | 
with a giant. And yet the circuitous route 
which he has taken to meet the questions 
has made it necessary for me to write | 
another article on the subject. 

And first, who are the owners of roads? 
The Dr. says, the person on whose land it 
is laid is the owner; he says, the soil, the 
stones, the trees, the herbage, and every 
thing (except such materials as may be 
needed to keep the road in repair) is still 
his private property. He further says the 
Legislature has no more right to give the 
pasture of his land that lies in the road, 
than it has to legislate away his enclosed 
pasture. Now Dr., I am very happy to 
say that I perfectly agree with you in this 
matter. And if the pasture in the road 
running through my land is mine, and the 
Legislature has no right to take it from me, 
I ask, Have I not a perfect right to turn 
some of my stock out to feed upon it? and 
has not my neighbor farmer the same right? 
and has not his next neighbor the same 
right also? and so they may unite in com- 
pany for miles together, and give their poor | 
neighbor, who has no land, the privilege of | 


sharing with them in the pasture. This I 
/understand to be the precise state of the 
/case as the law now is: and: I would ask 
the Dr. if he can (after having so publicly 
| declared that the Legislature has no right 
|to take away the road pasture from the 
rightful owner) ask that body to enact a 
law to do the very thing which he says they 
have no right to do? 

Now we come to the subject of road 
fences. The Dr. says, to fence stock out, 
a fence must be horse high, bull strong, and 
pig tight. I am not a lawyer, but an hum- 
ble farmer, yet I think I understand the 
law in regard to fence; and if I do, all the 
law requires is, that every man’s fence 
should be such as is, in the opinion of the 
fence viewers, a good, substantial, or suffi- 
cient fence. Some of the animals which 
the Dr. mentions are prohibited from run- 
ning in the roads by law, and all unruly 
stock is prohibited, or the owner is liable 
for all damage done by it. If these things 
are not so, I am in error on the subject. 

Again, the Dr. says that all stock is 
more liable to become unruly by running 
at large. If it is so, I think the only rea- 
son for it is, because farmers are so careless 
about their road fences. I cannot see why 
a cow running in the road by the side of a 
luxuriant field of grain or grass, should be 
any more liable to break over a fence, than 
she would be if she were in an enclosed 
pasture, on the other Side of the field, with 
the same fence. 

Again, he says that if the roads are to 
be considered commons for the benefit of 
the poor, some measure ought to be adopted 
to secure to them the exclusive benefit. 
This would be a matter very difficult to 
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84 
legislate upon: to decide who is entitled 
to the privilege and who is not, would in- 
volve much difficulty; I think best, not 
undertake it; and it is not necessary, for 
there is much more pasture in the roads 
than the poor can use, which may as well 
be fed off as not by other people’s stock. 





In regard to the cost of fence, my expe- 
rience teaches me that the most economical 
rail fence that can be built, and maintained 
even for the short period of three or four 
years, is to lay the rails on stones or blocks 
of wood, six or seven rails high ; if the rails 
are large, six will do, if small, more will 
be necessary: then lay on riders straight, 
placing the ends on the center of the pan- 
nels; then put stakes in the corners of the 
fence at the bottom, and lock them together 
at the top end, and it makes a strong and 
broad fence that will be more durable, and 
turn stock better, than if laid two rails 
higher without the riders, and will cost less. 

If there are any of your readers who 
think as I do about this matier, I hope they 
will make themselves heard on the subject. 

E. W. 

Delaware Co., Ohio. 


> + te 
For the Ohio Cultivator. 


Fencing In or Fencing Out. 


Long as there are men willing to do, or 
rather bent an doing wrong, suffering must 
ensue, even should the anti-capital-punish- 
ment men get their will, it might not bring 
to life again the victim of malice or cupidi- 
ty. And we have even sometimes doubted 
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save all trouble in these matters; for in- 
stance, that grass grows so abundant, and 
animals be so docile and obedient to the 
wishes of their owners, that they would not 
attempt leaving home. Well, we will at- 
tempt no such thing, but just grufily say, as 


| the girl that was asked to spell baker,—* I 


| could, but I won't !” 


And indeed should 
any one think the system of fencing in in- 
stead of fencing out, would be at all felici- 
tous, the State authorities would be culpable 
in the extreme, in procrastinating our pres- 
ent misery, for half a million Solon Robin- 
sons would say, “We can’t leave open a 
gate long enough to drive out, without being 
in danger of having our garden rooted up 
by Staats Valentine’s old sow, or having 
some of our new fruit or ornamental trees 
destroyed by his omnipresent old cows.” 
Doubtless E. W., the poor man’s friend, 
has undeviatingly followed these thought 
tracks, thus far, and instinctively snuffs, and 
barks again: “ And when stock is securely 
fenced in, is it not as securely fenced out?” 
Indeed Mr. E. W., neither our friend Town- 
shend, nor his colleague, are much fright- 
ened, whilst the barking is so distant, and 
appears to have taken the back track, for 
this is exactly what we contend for: that 


| for instance, had Solon Robinson’s neighbor 


its effectiveness to work repentance in all, if. 


the laws were thus lenient, (no matter for | 
But that is not what we | 
were going to say. But there are many | 
who think that if every nigger in christen- | 


justice you know). 


| had his omnipresent old cows securely fenced 


in, they would have lost their omnipresence 
to 8S. R., and he might have left his gate 
open long enough to have driven out; or 
whilst my neighbor, InLeman, keeps his 
stock securely fenced in, no matter so far as 
they are concerned, whether I have a fence 
at all. But next,—as to whose animals in- 
fest the highway,—whether the poor man’s 
or his -wealthier neighbor’s. Every neigh- 
borhood would testify that our predecessor 
in this controversy has stated the fact, that 


dom does not render himself completely | the poor man does not do much of the steal- 
happy and independent, the whole race | ing. There is old father Eckerd for instance, 
should be turned over to Slavery, where | with his quarter section of first rate land, 
they will be properly cared for. That is not | with his twenty head of cows and young 
it yet. But here it is,—Should we thrust in | stock, and double that of gaunt and squeal- 
our pen to aid Dr. TownsHEND to advocate ing swine, piously gathering up every spire 
a reform in regard to fences and pasturing? of grass, leaf, nut or the like, which might 
There doubtless would be old women and otherwise go to loss. Then there is old 
fools enough to demand a plan that would! Mike Brennamon with nine acres, (call him 
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the poor man, I reckon,) no less anxious to , self-sufficient, as ifto mark his own deficien- 
be considered economical and honest, keeps | cies, has now come to be a necessity and 
as many animals as he can, gathering up | a delight, to every working farmer who has 
what he thinks his neighbors don’t care for, | not chosen that happy, mulish state in which 
but necessarily must fall greatly short of his | “ignorance is bliss.” The late change in 
wealthier neighbor. the issue of the Cultivator, from _half- 

Well now, having established our posi- monthly to weekly, gives an earnest of the 
tion beyond doubt, viz., that all this rascali- increased literary necessities of the working 
ty cannot be charged upon the poor man, | farmers of the great State of Ohio. Blessed 
we next propose to show that it is no ad- is that savoir faire, which is so much aided 
vantage even to the poor man himself. Were | by the study of that agricultural chemistry 
it not for the fact that the wealthy claim it. which Nature herself so beautifully teaches 
as a part of their inalienable right to pas-, im that great laboratory, the farm! 
ture the highways, there might be some ad- EXHAUSTION OF THE SOIL, MINERAL AND 
vantage in the system to the poor man, but | Pac cee ert saree ery: me 
in this scrabble, the rich have the advan-| Experiments have proved that the allu- 
tage, and the poor man’s cow finds the grass minous soils of Western N. Y., which have 
as short as the flock of twenty owned by | 20 been cleared and farmed over fifty 
the rich, and it not unfrequently happens, Y°@TS; are very far from being exhausted 
that his lonely and hungry cow, wanders off of mineral plant food, potash, soda, phos- 
n search of a settlement of honest men, who  Phate of lime, &c.; hence it is that those 
ate willing to allow a poor man’s cow an substances specially applied to a soil ex- 
honest living, and after spending two days hausted of its nitrogenous vegetable matter 
in search (of course lost time), finds his cow has so little effect, — wo ae much = 
almost dry, and none the wiser plaster, which is a fixer of atmospheric am- 

¢ ’ . = s. . * . . * 

Now what is untold you can think of your- | ™0™8; while all applications of nitrogenous 
self. But one thing more, and that is, the |™tter add materially to the crop grown! 
timber of Ohio is fast disappearing, and in | But the more silicious soils at the east that 

, la ' 
many places is already fearfully scarce, and '@¥e been cropped and depastured for cen- 
as long as the present system of fencing out, turies, with very light manuring, need both 
is the law, the waste of timber must be enor- | ™#neral and organic plant food ; hence with 
mous, for not a single tiny oak, or sugar tree, | the former almost alone, they —_ be 
dare try to become trees, and no one now brought back to the clover-bearing point. 
can be found in this country so small that a These facts ought to admonish the great 
hungry ox can’t ride down and destroy, and West to husband the strength of its generous 
; soils by feeding them liberally, growing 


the farmer is compelled either to let go en- , 

tire, or else use a large quantity of the val- | ™°"® Cover a cs cereal grain, and keep- 

uable timber to fence out his neighbor’s ani- | "8 TOFe Stock, large and small; lest in 
time the soil is bankrupt in all the elements 


ls from destroying th t. Thi - 
i ania tna aids alee eer ie ath of fertility, mineral and vegetable. "Tis 
P “y age true that old piles of leached ashes that 


late. GasrieL Mc. WILiiams. redeses a 
years exposed to the weather, 
For the Ohio Cultivator. | have a better effect on crops than fresh 
Views by an Old Observer. ashes; this must be due to the nitric acid 
a the pile of old ashes has absorbed from 
In the midst of the present collapse of | the atmosphere. Again, phosphate of lime 
trade, and consequent low prices of farm | made of burned bones, is of very little bene- 
products, it is truly gratifying to see the | fit to Western soils; while bone dust, or 
increasing circulation of agricultural papers | finely ground bones that have not thus lost 
among farmers; “ Book farming,” once a| their gelatine, produce the best manurial 

jest and a byeword in the mouth of the | effeets. 
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MAKING, SAVING, AND APPLICATION OF 
MANURE. 


On these three things hangs most of the 
success in farming. Our veteran and very 
successful farmer, John Johnston, has so 
strong a faith in this, that he feeds his ani- 


Lo 





mals, even sheep, with a portion of the most 
nitrogenous food, that their droppings may 
be the more valuable. Yet how many 
farmers complain of the cost of feeding 
stock without making any allowance for the 
manure made; and for the very reason, 
perhaps, because they suffer so much of it 
to be washed away, or otherwise wasted. 
How few Western farmers know the advan- 
tage of composting manures, that the more 
soluble and insoluble may be each bene- 
fitted by that mechanical union which pro- 
motes a chemical combination in the pile! 
Peat and muck being slowly soluble, need 
composting with active nitrogenous ma- 
nures; on the other hand, dead animals, or 
fish, being immediately soluble and liable to 
lose their organism in volatile gas, are the | 
most profitable components for a compost | 
with peat or muck. To apply manures so | 
as to benefit the crop most, depends not | 
only on the quality and condition of the | 
manure, but the quantity you have to spare, 


the season, &c. &e. 
| 


WINTER RYE THE BEST EARLY SOILING | 
CROP. 

Farmers who keep milch cows on the sandy 
soils about Providence, R.L., find their best | 
account in sowing winter rye in the fall 
for their first green soiling crop; they be- 
gin to mow it early in May, or as soon as 
it affords rich succulent food; this is con- 
tinued until millet and clover is large | 
enough to cut, and after clover they depend 
on corn sown in drills; the cows are yarded 
and stabled, and with the aid of dry swamp 
muck an enormous quantity of manure is 
made to quicken the very light soil. Again, 
crops thus cut in the green leaf do not draw 
as hard upon the soil as those cut in the 
dry. 

On the lately cleared shrub oak plains of 
Long Island, I noticed this fall, fields of 








winter rye that had already obtained what 
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the Southrons call “a good stand ;” it was 
intended for feeding horses and farm stock 
in its green state next May, as pasture has 
hardly yet obtained a status in those wilds: 
these fields are also to be seeded with 
clover and timothy in early spring, which 
cannot fail of a better growth from the 
early removal of the green rye. It is an 
enigma to every Western farmer who has 
visited these central plains, why so many 
thousand acres of all arable well under- 
drained generous loams, better than the 
lighter soils of the Island, should have thus 
long remained uncultivated; lying as they 
do on both sides the Long Island Railroad, 
within two hours of the great Babylon of 


the Empire State, when offered for sale at 


an average of twenty dollars the acre ! 
S. W. 
Waterloo, N. Y. 
Se ee 
For the Ohio Cultivator. 


Cooked Food and Feeding Steers. 


The question as to feeding cooked food 
to cattle, is to say the least of it, one of 
doubtful utility. There is perhaps a contra- 
riety of opinion among farmers as to the 
profits. Mr. Hale, in recommending farmers, 


| to expend from $75 to $100 in the purchase 


of “Starr Mills,” “Little Giants,” and 


steam boilers, to experiment, in grinding 


and cooking food for cattle, should have 
given us the benefit of his experience in 
testing the value of cooked over uncooked 
food. What we want is practical tests with 
the figures. 


The Cot. is seated in the center of the 
group, heading Field Notes, with note book 
and pen in hand, asking his contributors for 
facts, figures, prepared to put them down. 
As a general rule we are all too much in the 
habit of theorising, and giving our theories, 
as practical facts. This should not be so, 
and as one of the many readers of Field 
Notes, I would respectfully suggest to the 
contributors of this paper, that they give 
the facts and the figures, for any and all 
improvements suggested either in farm im- 
plements, machinery, feeding stock, or in- 
deed all they write about. 
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In stating a proposition that is self- 
evident, such as Mr. Hale’s, as “to raising 
and selling steers at two and a half years 
old at $16 and $22 a head, and at a loss of 
$5 to $10,” it would seem to be unnecessary 
to give the figures, I suppose there is not a 
farmer in the State, who will not admit this 
fact. Yet there are a large number of 
farmers who would doubt the propriety and 
the profits in expending money for corn 
mills and steam boilers, and cooking food to 
feed such steers. I may be mistaken, and if 


Mr. Hale will give his figures, showing the | 


profits if any, | propose to give him a plan 
by which I will guarantee, with no more 
expense, to double his profits. I will give 
the figures and they shall be satistactory to 
Mr. Hale, as to all others who deal in or 
raise two and a half year old steers to sell 
at $16 and $22. 

I hope friend Hale will not take this short 
article all to himself, it is intended as a 
general notice to contributors. When they 
give us conjectures let it be on the weather 
or the markets, and not on practical ques- 


tions, capable of proof, and a satisfactory 


solution by experiment and in figures. 
O.p Foery. 
South Western Ohio. 
ts By all means, Mr. Hale, give us your 


figures, and then let us see what a case OLD 
Foey will make out on his side—Ep. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Grain Tillage against Stock Growing. 
The last number the Cultivator for 1860 | 
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feel that our interests as grain growers have 
been somewhat monopolized by those of 
stock raising, in your columns. Now, that 
we are greatly to blame, we willingly admit, 
for we have had little or nothing to say on 
the subject. In looking over the contents 
of the volume which is just completed, we 
find that the subject of cattle breeding and 
feeding, with that of sheep, has been the 
prominent one of talk and thought, whilst 
subjects of paramount value to others than 
stock raisers, have been comparatively neg- 
lected. 

Of course, the subjects of stock raising 
and feeding, and the profits of wool growers 
are of more or less interest to us all; but 
the manner of farming in the grain growing 
districts, particularly in this portion of Honey 
Creek, Mad River and Miami valleys, will 
not admit of the same manner of breeding 
and feeding cattle and sheep, with profit, 
that purely stock raising districts will. We 
cannot make it profitable to let our land, 
which costs us from $75 to $100 per acre, 
lay in large pasture fields for grazing cattle 
and sheep, when we can, with a moderate 
|share of labor and careful attention, pro- 
| duce upon it from twenty-five to thirty-five 
| bushels of wheat, from seventy-five to one 
| hundred bushels of corn, from forty to sev- 

enty-five bushels of oats, and from one hun- 
_dred and fifty to two hundred bushels of 
| potatoes, per acre; and with these annual 
| crops we are close to a good market, having 
| good graveled roads running to them. 
Now, what we want to know is, how shall 








was at hand, as usual, in due time. The | we farm these rich grain lands with the 
Cultivator has, for many years, been a wel- | greatest profit to ourselves and least injury 
come visitor to our family, as well as many | tothe soil? We have our lands under a good 
other households in this part—the garden state of cultivation, cleared of stumps for 
spot—of Clark county; and you will find | the admission of machinery and implements 
that your subscription will grow larger and of preparation and cultivation. We have 
larger, from year to year, in the midst of universally, good barns, stabling under- 
this intelligent farming district of Ohio, so ground, and fine comfortable and commo- 
long as your columns represent the different | dious dwellings. 
interests of the different sections, impar- | Having accomplished all the first hard 
tially. labor of opening farms, the subject of in- 
We have here undoubtedly one of the | terest that comes to us as grain producers, 
best improved grain growing districts in| is, what are'the best modes of cultivating, 
Ohio, and we feel not a little vain of our the best and most productive varieties of 
importance, although we must say that we! grain, the best manner of sowing and plant- 
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ing, and the best modes of preparing and 
supporting the soil. 

We want upon these points, the combined 
experience of intelligent and aged grain 
growers in all of the different grain districts 
in Ohio and other grain growing sections. 
We want to get all the facts, opinions, expe- 
rience and arguments together through your 
columns, and from these deduce results and 
conclusions, that may be a source of infor- 
mation and profit to us, the grain growers 


of Ohio. Come, then, you grain producers! | 


be up and doing; let the world know that 
you have an interest in the columns of our 
agricultural paper. Let the world know 
that you are the lawful noblemen of crea- 
tion, as well as the stock raisers. Let them 
not monopolize all the pages of our paper 
with their talk about beef and wool, but say 
some wise things ourselves about corn and 
wheat, about machinery and implements of 
cultivation. Let us arouse the aged and 
intelligent grain growers of all sections to a 
sense of their duty and interest. They are 
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Sheep with Wheat Growing. 


Gen. R. Harmon, a veteran herdsman of 
Wheatland, N. Y., writes to Col. B. P. 
Johnson, Secretary of the New York State 
Agricultural Society, of his management 
with sheep in connection with wheat grow- 
‘ing, which we copy from Journal of the N. 
| Y. State Agricultural Society : 








Some object to keeping sheep on wheat 
| land, for the reason that they nip the young 
| clover so close as to destroy it. For many 
years we have kept two sheep to the acre of 
| wheat land; say for one hundred and fifty 
acres, three hundred sheep may be kept, 
and the regular rotation of the wheat and 
| clover kept up on the one hundred and fifty 
acres, forty of which should be in wheat 
| each year, and ten in corn and roots. Clover 
seed should be sown in March or April, six 
| quarts to the acre, and as soon as the ground 
is dry in the spring, one bushel of plaster 

should be sown to the acre. Barley or oats 
| should follow corn and roots, and seeded 
/as above; so we have fifty acres seeded 
| with clover each year, ten acres in corn and 


| roots, leaving ninety acres for pasturing and 








rich in experience, but from thoughtlessness | mowing. A team is to be kept for the 
or a non-appreciation of their own observa- | work on the farm, and three or four cows, 
tions, move along pursuing the even tenor of | for the use of the family; and no other 


their way, forgetful of the young and teem- | 
ing generations that are following close af- | 
ter, anxious to know their experience, | 
And, Colonel, we shall expect you to as- 
sist us in arousing to duty these grain | 
growers, and have them communicate to us | 
through your columns. Besides this, can’t | 
you pull down some pile of old, forgotten 
volumes, and read to us some useful lessons 
this winter, spiced with a few of your own | 
sage reflections, to edify and please us, and | 
help to swell the list of your subscribers. 


J. R. P. 


Olark Oo., Jan. 1860. 


Remark.—We hope the old diggers will | 
sharpen their pens and ventilate this subject | 
through our columns. Let us have the figures 
comparing the cost and profits of grain raising 
with stock growing at average prices for each, 
and upon high priced and ordinary priced lands. 
—Ep. °* 

—=- | 


Most kinds of roots and bark are now 


stock should be kept, except hogs for the 
family use, and they should be limited, for 
mutton is cheaper and more wholesome than 
pork. The above, for the use of the family, 
is all the stock that should be kept on a 
wheat growing farm, except sheep; and 
with the above amount of land, three hun- 
dred sheep may be kept, and well cared for. 
They should be kept at the barn till the first 
of May, when they should be turned on to 
the flelds which the corn and root crops are 
to occupy and where the wheat is to be 
sown, remaining till the clover in the pas- 
tures is half grown; then give the sheep a 
chance at that, which will keep them till the 
clover commences heading out where the 
wheat and barley have been harvested. 
One great cause of failure in sheep hus- 
bandry is in letting the sheep run on the 


_ pastures long after clover has done growing, 
_and in the spring before it commences grow- 
_ing,when there is no tallow in the clover, 


and it is gnawed into the ground, and much 


of it destroyed. 


For winter management most farmers 
fail, in giving the sheep too much run, 


used as medicines, except the cube root and Where they are stabled, or kept in close 
‘sheds and not suffered to run at large, from 


the bark of a dog. 
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November till May, one-fourth of the food 
can be saved, the flock kept in better con- 
dition, giving one-fourth more wool, and | 
making twice the amount of the most valu- 
able manure made on the farm. From fif- 
ty to one hundred are to be kept in a flock. 
Sheep of about the same weight should be 
kept together; where lambs or yearlings 
are suffered to run with full grown sheep | 
they will not do as well. Lambs should be | 
taken from the ewes about the 20th of Au- | 
gust, if dropped in the month of May, and 
a few yearlings put with them, and they 
will be more easily controlled, and by the 
20th of September they should be fed mod- 
erately with oats or bran and a little salt 
every day, so that by the time they come to 
the barn they are tame and in good condi- 
tion for wintering. The first clover in the 
barley field would be a favorable field for 
lambs. The corn, roots, and barley, should 
be wholly fed out on the farm; and with 
the straw, cornstalks, and hay, all may be 
well supplied from November till May, ex- 
cept the team, which it may be well to keep | 
in the stable when not at work. All the 
manure made each year should be applied 
to the corn and root field. Wethers, three 
past, and ewes that begin to loose their 
teeth, should be put in one yard, and grain- | 
ed through the winter, and then they will 
be fit for the butcher, and will pay for the 
food they have consumed; and they must 
be disposed of, so as to give place for the 
increase, 

No sheep should be sold from the tarm 
till they have come to full maturity. The 
selling of lambs to the butchers is ruinous 
toa flock —or letting butchers go in and 
take the best of the flock. Old sheep, as 
well as lambs, should have some grain or 
roots every day while at the barn. Sheep 
will pay much better for the grain they eat 
than the man you sell to will. No animal 
kept on the farm pays better than the sheep 
—for their rapid increase, with their fleece | 
and meat, give a better return for what they | 
consume than any stock kept on a grain 
farm. Wheat and sheep are well adapted 
to go together, to keep up the fertility of | 
the soil, in depositing much of their manure 
on the poorest soil. Some farmers in this 
part of the State, advocate the growing of 
wheat every other year, seeding with clover, 
and in June or July, while the clover is in 
full bloom, turn it under—then harrow 
and cultivate so as to be well pulverized, so 
as to receive the seed in the first week in 
September. This course, followed for 
years, gives more vegetable mold, which 
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increases the growth of straw, and dimin- 
ishes the quantity and quality of the berry. 
Wheat every three years, with clover and 
sheep, the soil may be improved, and the 
quality and quantity of the berry improved. 
My sheep are Paular Merinos: they give 
a yearly return of three dollars a head. 
Chemis 
For the Ohio Cultivator. 


How He Made that Sugar. 


Frienp Harris:—As thee wished to 
know how we made that Sorghum Sugar, I 
have taken my pen to write out the plan we 
pursued. When our cane had about arrived 
at maturity, the blades were stript off, and 
the cane left to stand about ten days, when 
it was cut and hauled to the mill. The 
cane was divided about the middle and the 
lower end of the stalks were put through 
the mill. The juice was passed through a 
strainer made of flannel, and left to stand 
a few minutes to settle. We then put it in 
a galvanized sheet iron pan, to the depth of 
four inches, over a fire sufficient to bring it 
to a boil in about ten minutes. Commenced 
skimming in time to remove most of the 
scum before it began to boil. The sides of 
the pan was kept clean by the use of a 
damp cloth, then boiled briskly and skimmed 
thoroughly, until it was about the consist- 
ency of molasses, then boiled very slowly 
and let the scum remain on, in order to 
assist in granulating. We tested it by 
dropping a little in cold water — when it 
fell to the bottom in a hard lump it was 
taken off and stirred a few times each day, 
until it granulated, then put it to drain. 

Rost. PLUMMER. 





Belmont Co. 
9 + 

Kentucky Stock Sales—Monday was 
the dullest county court day this town has 
witnessed for many a year. Business amount- 
ed to little or nothing. The amount of stock 
in town was very small and there was no de- 
mand for what there was. Prices were, con- 
sequently, very low. Money was scarce and 
refused to circulate. Some negroes were 
sold at extremely low prices. A few mules 
and cattle ditto. One lot of 45 mules which 
cost, six months ago, $136 a head, and have 
been fed ever since, sold for $100 a head, 
which gives an idea of the market for that 


_ kind of stock.—Paris Citizen. 











The Aorseman, 


For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Dentition in Horses. 








By dentition is meant the exit of the 
teeth from the alveoli (sockets of the teeth) 
and gums, or the phenomena that character- 
ize the different periods of their existence. 
An opinion prevails that the period of teeth- 
ing terminates at the fifth year; but veter- 
inary science has demonstrated that the 
process of growth and decay of the teeth, 
continues through the remainder of life. 
We are supported in this argument by the 
frequent appearance in aged horses, of what 
is termed lampas, or a bulging of the bars 
of the palate. 
substance is ascribed to congestion of albu- 
minous infiltration in the cellular membrane, 
dependent upon operations going on in the 
teeth. Practical observations justify me in 
saying that the effects of the change the 
teeth continually undergo, greatly add to the 
intensity of excitation, causing diseased eyes, 


cough, derangement of the bowels, loss of. 


appetite, etc. 

From the fourth to the fifth year, is con- 
sidered the critical period of the horse’s life. 
(May not the cutting of the tusks have 
some connection with this subject?) Young 


horses are frequently brought to my infirm- | 


ary, with loss of appetite, redness and heat 
of mouth, eyes weeping, sometimes a cough 
and diarrheea. Upon examination the dif- 
ficulty is frequently discovered to be cutting 
of the tusks. 


Often have valuable horses been present- 
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| do not think any veterinarian ean be found 
to contend that the cause resides in the pal- 
ate, or in the inflamed haw. 





Another consequence of diseased teeth is 
‘imperfect mastication; this increases the 
labor of the stomach, and causing general 
derangement of the digestive track, and the 
next association is a harsh, staring coat, un- 
thrifty appearance, and what is called hide- 
bound. I have the skeleton of a horse 
whose age was fifty years; the changes of 
the teeth and bony system can be distinctly 
observed by a practiced eye. The expla- 
nation would occupy too much space at 
this time, but there was no difficulty in re- 
moving the molars from their sockets with 
the fingers, and from the appearances of the 
bony deposit on the lower jaw, must have 
suffered from the toothache, a disease more 
frequent than we are aware of. 

In conclusion, I would say, before burn- 
ing or cutting away the imaginary disease, 
lampas, or destroying that usetul of all 
membranes, the membrana nictilari (haw) 
examine well the condition of the animal’s 
mouth, and should it present a vascular ap- 
_pearance (more red than usual,) depend 
upon it, there is some villain of a tooth 
causing the difficulty. Should the tusks be 
prominent and pushing against the gums, 
make crucial incisions over their summits, 
deep enough to divide the blood vessels, 


and extract any sucking teeth that appear to 
| obstruct the set to come. 


| Zanesville, O. 


T. Wess, V. S 
Se 

| That Big Horse in Marion—Messrs. E. 
| Messenger, D. Pettit and V. D. Pettit, of 
this county and T. C. Dye of Wyandot 





ed to me for the operation of cutting for the county, have purchased the celebrated Eng- 
hooks (shame on such barbarity!) Care- | lish draft horse “ Bold Leicestershire,” 
fully examine the molars, and frequently | who was imported from England by Wash- 


. . ; | ington, Beals & Co., of Pennsylvania, in 
the inflamed haw (i. e. hooks) will be| August last. This celebrated horse is one 


caused Ly a decayed tooth. If we admit | of the largest if not the largest horse in the 
that the existence of lampas or the hooks, | world.. He is full 17 bands high, and will 
be owing to decayed teeth, by cutting or | be seven years old next spring. He is 
burning away the lampas, on cutting for the , What would be called a black roan, and 
hooks, we are imistaking cause for effect. | when in good condition weighs 1,800 lbs. 


il In 1858, when but a colt, at the Great 
f lampas, or the so called hooks, are not Horse Fair at Wilderspool, in England, he 


produced by the irritation of teething, I | carried away the first prize, though among 
I| his competitors on that occasion was the 


should like to know what is their origin. 
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celebrated horse Napoleon, who had taken 
38 prizes previous to that time. 

The new proprietors have re-christened | 
him John C. Heenan, and stock raisers in| 
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heel. This is an error. The shoe should 
be the widest at the toe, for a protection to 
the sole of the foot, and taper in its width 
to near the heel. The inside edge should 


this section of Ohio, will have an opportun- | be about two-thirds as thick as the outside, 


ity of introducing some of the ‘best blood in 
the world. John C. Heenan is a thorough 
draft horse, and while possessing tremendous | 
muscular power, he has, at the same time, | 
great activity, more than average speed and | 
good temper.— Marion Republican. | 

_ —=—--- > omen } 


Right Way of Shoeing Horses. 





Be sure to send all the information you | 
receive on the shoeing of horses, such as the | 
piece in No. 23 of the Cultivator of 1860. 
With a few exceptions, the writer is correct | 
on the dressing of the foot, but not on the | 
formation of the summer-shoe, requiring the | 
“same width and thickness from heel to. 
toe.” Nor is the number of holes or nails | 
sufficient to hold the shoe. Neither is he | 
correct in requiring the nails to come out 
low down in the crust, which is more inju- | 
rious to the crust than a light nail and a 
high hold. He allows seven nails in the | 
hind shoe and onl¥ five in the front, when | 
every body who has any experience, knows | 
that the front shoe requires more nails than | 
the hind one. Wm. P. Wricut. | 

Ashland, Ohio. ‘ 


| 


Since the publication of the article from the | 
Country Gentleman, another writer in that paper 
reviews it as follows: 


Eps. Co. Gent.: On page 300 of the | 
present volume, your correspondent, “ One | 
who has tried it,” tells you of a method for | 
shoeing the horse, and in speaking of shoe- | 
ing the forward feet says—“take off both 
forward shoes at once, as he will stand un-| 
easy if only one is removed.” This direc- | 
tion is correct if the feet are steep, so that | 
his weight does not rest upon the frog; but | 


except a portion of about one and a half or 


two inches of the heel, which should be of 


equal thickness. 


You are told to have the crease deep to 
receive the nail heads. This is not the best 
for durable shoeing, although the most ex- 
peditious for the blacksmith in punching the 
nail holes, since he does not have so much 


| depth of iron toenconnter. It weakens the 


shoe, and prevents the making of the nail 
holes in the best form. The advantage of 
a crease is as a guide in punching the nail 
holes, which should be made quite tapering 
on all sides through the shoe, and the lower 
part of the nail heads made tapering on all 
sides, so as to fit those holes; and when 
driven home their heads should not protrude 
much from the surface of the shoe. 


You are told to have a clip at the toe so 
as to prevent the shoe from slipping back, 
which should be to prevent the foot from 
slipping forward on the shoe at the time of 
backing, or of the horse’s springing forward 
at the time the shoe comes in contact with 
the ground. 

You are told to have but five nail holes 
in the shoe, two in the inside and three in 
the outside. There are two objections to 
this. First—that number is not sufficient 
for the smallest shoe. For such there 
should be six at the least, and for the larg- 
est size, such as are used for flat feet, ten. 
Second—the weaker-nailed side of the shoe 


| is liable to break loose first, and in coming 


off, wrench and break the opposite side of 
the foot. 

You are told to bring in the heel of the 
shoe to the form of the foot, and that it is 
not the shoe that prevents the expansion of 
the foot, but the nails. These are two im- 
portant points in shoeing. The first depends 
for its correctness on the form of the shoe 
at the heel. If it is dished at that part, it 





in case the feet are flat, the frog protruding, , will not only prevent expansion, but cause 
give him a soft surface to stand upon, such contraction of the foot. In finishing the 
as earth or manure, that a part of his weight | shoe it should be dished just as much as the 
may be supported by the hoof, or else he | difference in thickness of the two edges, 
will stand more uneasy than from the dif- leaving about one and a half or two inches 
ference in the standing of his feet caused by | in the length of the heel flat; also a rim 
the shoe, and will be particularly restless at upon the inside of the nail holes to the outer 
the time of shoeing, as a consequence of the | edge of the shoe, for the heel and the shell 
increased weight on the bare foot, while the | of the foot to rest on. The latter remark is 
other is being shod. ‘correct, In no case should the nailing be 

He tells you that the shoe should be of! near the heel. The nailing farther back 
the same width and thickness from toe to! than the broadest place in the foot, also, not 
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only prevents expansion but causes contrac- 
tion; because the foot shoots forward in its 
growth, as may be noticed where shoes have , 
remained on a long time. The heel of the | 
shoe will be moved forward to near the 
middle of the foot. In shoeing a foot con- 
tracts at the heel, and requiring a corked 
shoe to tread a hard surface, it is better that 
the shoe be wider at the heel than the foot, | 
so as to bring the cork in the form of a tri- | 
angle, that the foot may not tip side-wise. 
You are cautioned agitinst allowing the | 
blacksmith to cut away the frog of the foot, 
or to burn the foot in fitting the shoe. Both | 
these are just injunctions. A full frog is 
necessary to the health of the foot. The 
blacksmith caught in the act of burning the 
foot to make it fit the shoe, instead of paring 
as he should do, should be kicked by both | 
the horse and his owner. 
Amos Fisu. 
a 
For the Ohio Cultivator. 


Roadster Horses. 


In Ohio Farmer, J. D. Ladd, after review- 
ing “ Buckeye’s” article on Horses general- | 


ly, and the Thorough-bred horse more par-_ 
ticularly, tries to prove the superiority of | 


the Morgan as a roadster. He says: “But 
Ican take fair average representations of 
the Messenger, Morgan and Black Hawk 


families, and breed superior roadsters from | 


them, with as much certainty as I can breed 
superior sheep or hogs, or as he (Buckeye) 
can superior shorthorn from superior ani- 
mals of his herd.” Mr. Ladd may do all 
this, and yet not have a better horse than 
the Thorough-bred horse—I do not mean 
by the Thorough-bred, simply a race horse, 
or a horse trained expressly to run—for it 
requires as much time and quite as much 
expense to train and fit a horse for running 
a long distance as it does to train a horse to 
trot fast. But I argue that the pure bred 
horse is better adapted for all purposes than 
the Morgan or mixed breed, and to prove 
that pure blood is considered desirable, the 
owners of stallions, both East and West, 
generally try to run their horses back to the 
thorough-bred. Some of our best road 


horses had thorough-bred dams, whose sires 
have more or less of the same blood. Quite 
a number have been sired by thorough-bred 
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horses, with dams nearly, if not quite as 
well bred. As for instance, Patchen and 
' Flora Temple, the former the best trotting 
stallion in the world—a horse who finds his 
way at lightning speed, without a lantern to 
mark the way,—the latter, acknowledged 
the world over to be the Queen of the Turf. 
I could enumerate many others, for instance, 
| the Virginia mare (thorough-bred) I have 
forgotten her name, who in 1859, (see Spirit 
of Times), trotted 19 miles within an hour. 
It is not because they lack the qualities of 
'the roadster, that the thorough-bred does 
_not shine more prominently in our trotting 
annals. The thorough-breds can and do ex- 
cell any and all other breeds as racers or 
/running horses. They are bred chiefly at 
| the South, where, until of later years they 
| have been used for saddle horses, out selling 
all other breeds for that purpose, having what 
| are essential saddle qualities, a rapid, nerv- 
| ous walk, a good springy trot, and an easy 
| reaching gallop. Some few are trained to 
rack; at any or all of these gaits, they can 
go any reasonable distance, every day for 
months ; in other words, Shey have the stay- 
tng qualities. Saddle horses are used more 
| generally in the South than in the North, 
‘and as a general rule our southern brothers 
are the better horsemen. In the extreme 
| South the thorough-bred is used for farm 
purposes, and is the only horse that can 
stand the heat to work beside the mule, and 
he is as much used South for farm work as 
the Morgan horse is for the same purpose 


in the North. 
The thorough-bred is sought after for har- 


ness horses, both North and South, and when 
well matched in temper and speed, without 
regard to color, will bring longer prices than 
a pair of horses of mixed or dunghill breed, 
as they are more commonly called. For 
the past few years, so well have the horse- 
men of New York and the Island, been con- 
vineed of the superior qualities of the thor- 
ough-bred, that my friend “ Bruce” of Lex- 
ington, Ky., (who is getting up a Stud Book 
of all thorough-bred horses in the United 
States,) has had numerous orders to fill for 
gentlemen East, and for discriminating horse- 
men in the West. 
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But the thorough-bred that Mr. Ladd de- 
scribes, of course would not suit very well 
for saddle, harness or draft. I ask that gen- 
tleman whether he has given a fair repre- 
sentation of the characteristics of the blood 
horse: I leave your readers, Colonel, to 
judge for themselves, while I am sure you as 





a horseman, will cheerfully bear witness that | 


it is not a fair representation of the thor- 
ough-breds exhibited at our State fair at 
Dayton last fall. 

Mr. Ladd says—(see Ohio Farmer, Jan. 
5th): “Those that I have seen are gener- 
ally small, ewe necked, strait withered, nar- 
row chested, long backed, sunken loined, 
spindle shanked, [very happy illustration, I 


do not mean of the horse], flimsy, nerveless 
creatures, that no sensible man would 


take as a gift.” And yet, Colonel, men can 
be found, and plenty of them too, who are 
yearly paying from $50 to $150, for the 
service of thorough-bred stallions, both East, 





out of nine of the horses named by Mr- 
Ladd. I will name horses now on the turf 
—Magenta, by Imp. Yorkshire out of Mir- 
rian by Glencoe. She was bred by Jos. G. 
Boswell of Ky., known 20 years ago as the 
lucky Kentuckian, her present owner, A. 





Keen Richards, paid $3,000 for her: he also 
owns the celebrated Bettie Ward, by Lex- 
| ington, acknowledged to be one of the best 
|in the world; also Fanny Washington, by 
Revenue, owned by the Messrs. Doswell, of 
Va.; also Joseph Boswell’s filley, by Sov- 
ereign, dam the dam of Magenta— Boswell 
refused $5,000 for her at Louisville—Laura 
| Faris, Idlewild, Ella D., and a host of 
others. 

I am a breeder of horses in a small way, 
and have got animals of most of the differ- 
ent strains of blood, and I am satisfied that 
the cross of the blood horse upon good roomy 
mares of our common stock, is better than a 
Morgan cross upon the same kind of mares, 











le re ke ee 





West and South, for a single colt. “Reve- | for saddle or harness, that it will produce 
nue,” owned by John Minor Botts, of Va., | animals of equal size, loftier and more grace- 
is now at Major Buford’s, in Ky., standing | ful carriage, of better wind, and considera- 
at the latter price, and his harem is well | bly more saleable in any Southern or West- 
filled. Could Mr. Ladd see A. Keene Rich- ern market, and especially in Cincinnati,— 
ard’s “Knight of St. George,” Mr. Alex- | the great horse market of the United States. 
ander’s “ Lexington,” “ Ringgold,” John M. | And as we generally breed to sell, it is well 
Clay’s “Star Davis,” a horse of more sub-| enough to find out the kind of horse, that 
stance than Mr. Ladd’s Morgaps, “ Old Sov- | will bring the most money. 

ereign,” and a host of others I could name,| In the South where the blood horse is more 
he would be ashamed to acknowledge, as a | common and best appreciated, they do not see 
horseman, that the above description was a fit to advertise to any great extent, either 
correct one of the thorough-bred horse. | for sale or service, and very little is known 
Mr. Ladd has heard of but one exceedingly of the true thorough-bred by the majority 
promising horse among all the thorough-bred | of our farmers,—all that the farmers and 
in America, viz., “ Planet,” that seem like- | horsemen generally in Ohio have got to do 
ly to equal Eclipse, Sir Henry, Boston, Lex- | to fully appreciate them, is to try them under 
ington, Henry Perrit, Black Maria, Fashion, | the saddle, to wagon, or the plow. Quick 
Peytona, or Prioress;—a majority of the steppers, they can stand heat and hard work, 
above are now dead—Lexington is blind, and never flinch. 

and has been in the stud for five years,, The Morgan horse and his history has been 
Fashion and Peytona still live, but are quite | advertised in almost every paper, from the 
aged, Prioress, I believe, has been sold by | N. Y. Zribune to the Spunktown Spy, and 
Mr. Ten Brock lately to go into the breed- | almost every Morgan brought from Daown 
ing paddock—she should have been there | Last, was accompanied by lithographs which 
several years ago. Of course then there | were considered indispensable to the success 
can be no trial to determine the test of speed | of the hoss, and the adornment of the vil- 
or endurance, but I can name quite a num- | lage bar room. 

ber that are likely to equal at least seven’ After all this, it cannot be said that the 
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Morgan has been a success in Ohio. They 
are good feeders no noubt, hardy and very 
pretty to look at, but as a good horseman 
once observed to me, “the produce of a ma- 
jority of the Morgan stallions of Ohio, upon 
our common horses, when well loaded with 
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fat, are too slow for funerals. I see the 
Emperor of France, through his agents, has | 
purchased a few Morgans for his own use. | 
I suppose, Napoleon, with an eye to econo- | 
my, gives them the preference, that our 
friend “ Buckeye” gives Short-horns over 
scrub cattle, they take on fat very easily— 
and when disabled or aged, can be eaten! 
I believe they consider horse flesh an article | 
of food in France. 

I propose to say more about thorough- 
breds, as compared with our common horses 
and Morgans more especially. | 


Gro. W. Greece. 
Circleville, Jan., 1861. 


} 


a ee ee 
Horse Cholera in Tennessee.—A disease | 
called the horse cholera is prevailing in | 
Bradley county, Tennessee, and the citi- | 
zens have lost near a hundred head within 
the last three weeks by this fatal disease. 
Very few survive an attack of it. No 
remedy has been found for its cure yet. | 
The hog cholera is also prevailing, and | 
killing a large number of hogs. 
—~+ +> + 
What Ails the Hogs ?—Can you give me | 
any information respecting a disease that 
has appeared among my hogs. Last harvest 
I had a fine sow in fine order which became 
_ diseased in her fore feet, somewhat resemb- 
ling the foot rot in sheep. We washed and 
rubbed her legs and feet, and applied spirits 
of turpentine to her feet, but all seemed to 
do no good. She would eat but would not 
rise to get her food, this continued about 
three weeks when she died. 


I have since had two like cases, one a fine | 


boar which I cured by applying blue vitriol | 


} 


I cannot furnish them. 


[Feb. 


Sheep Wanted for Kansas——One year 
ago my son concluded to live in Kansas, (he 
is now there,) believing that sheep would do 
‘well there from appearance. On January 
27th, 1860, we shipped 293 head at Crest- 
line, my brother and son took them to An- 
derson Co., Kansas, with a loss of three 
sheep. They are of all grades, from Lei- 
cester to best Spanish, they have done well, 
we think, considering everything. Now 


that it might be profitable, he would like to 


have from 500 to 800 more, and .has written 


to me if they could be had. On account of 


the scarcity and high price of sheep in this 


part of the country, scarcity of money, ete, 
If any of the read- 
ers of your paper or any other person has 
got sheep to put out on the shares, I would 
be very glad to correspond with them, and I 
will give satisfactory reference and security. 
Respectfully, 
James Dickson, Sen. 
Dekalb, Crawford Co., O. 
———_—~+ + + 
Poultry Trade—J. Belding, the Ran- 
dolph merchant, annually purchases and 
ships eastward, very large quantities of poul- 
try, and makes, we presume, the largest 
poultry purchase made at one point in this 
county. Upon Wednesday, the 19th inst. 


| the village was thronged with parties deliv- 


ering poultry—and an immense quantity 
was received ig fulfillment of previous con- 
tracts.— Portage Co. Dem. 


Fine Pigs in Summit Co—D. Upson, 
Esq., of Tallmadge, drew a premium at our 
County Fair for the best sow and pigs. 
Six of the pigs he fattened by six weeks’ 
feeding of corn, and slaughtered Dec. 14th, 


the swine being 64 months old. The ag- 


gregate weight was 1506 pounds; an ave- 
rage of 251. The heaviest weighed 274 
pounds. Mr. Upson is great on fast horses, 
and perhaps greater on fast pigs.—Akroa 
Beacon. 

The Crops in Fayette Co. Pa.—The edi- 
tor of the Brownsville Times says: While 





and spirits of turpentine. I have a fine at Uniontown, at Court, last week, we met 
brood sow now lame in the same way. Now |a large number of farmers from different 
if you or any of your subscribers can give parts of the county. They all agree that 
me any information about the above disease, there never rene Pg ge pegs 
or how to cure it, you will much obli goed:crep next harvest. Una cant that” 

» 7 Be wheat covered the fields as close as the hair 
on a dog’s back, and that it would take long 
and hard freezing to injure it.” 


W. H. Farnsworru. 
Ashland Co., O. 
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Natural History of the Span Worm. 





Written for the Ohio Cultivator by J. B. TremBiey, Toledo, Ohio. 





Having paid considerable attention to the 
peculiar species of catterpillar and the va- 
rious metamorphoses that it passed through, 
which committed such severe ravages dur- 
ing the last of May and the first of June of 
last year, in northwestern Ohio, upon our 
orchards and many forest trees, it may be | 
interesting to many of your readers to pe- | 
ruse its history, as I have observed it, and | 
prepare if possible for its destruction when- 








rietal protuberances prominent, of a horny 
or scaly character. No eyes or occelli are 
observable, two short conical antennx pro- 
ject downward and forward from anterior 


portion of head, labrium and labium bifed,’ 


opening and closing when in motion, similar 
to the incisor teeth of the Rodentia, one pair 
of mandibles or maxilla whieh are strong, 
hard and cutting. 


The anterior extremities are three joint- 


ever it may again make its appearance. | oq and terminating in a hard hooked nail, a 
This catterpillar as far as I am acquainted, | fay long, slender, sharp spines project from 
is as yet. undescribed, and wants its specific | the joints or near them, posterior extremi- 
name. It belongs to the class of catterpil-| ties fleshy, saculated in appearance, one joint- 
lars known as the Geometra, and are called | ed, foot large concave, roughened on under 
the Span worm, Loopers, Measurers, Palmer | surface round the anterior margin are situ- 
worm, and which Harris classes under the | ated from six to twelve short-sharp hooked 
genus Chetochilus. It is the larva of a lep- | nails on either side of a large fleshy toe or 





idopterous insect belonging to the genu- | 
Phelzna of Linneus, that deposits its eggs 
upon the under surface of twigs and limbs, 
that hatch the following season; they are 
short-lived and fly about short distances dur- 
ing a few hours of the afternoon and twilight. 


Fig. 4 represents the full grown catter- 
pillar, and is one inch and a half to one inch 
and three fourths in length, sub-cylindric, 
slightly tapering, larger from the head to- 
wards the tail, has ten legs—six small ones 
on the anterior portion of the body and four 
posterior; in color all shades, from a lus- 
trous greenish black to the color of the gray 
bark of apple tree twigs. Body consists of 
twelve segments, exclusive of the head, 
nine or ten of the segments have a spiracle 
upon each side, head rather small, flat on 





under surface, convex upon upper with pa- 


protuberance. 


The general appearance of the catterpil- 
lar is peculiar and striking, especially when 
hundreds are to be seen at the same time ; 
some eating, some looping themselves up, 
some standing outward and erect like a dead 
stick, some suspended midway from the 
branches of the tree upon which they have 
feasted and the ground, and some becoming 
dormant preparing for the chrysalid change. 
Its peculiar locomotion attracts the attention : 
seizing fast hold of the substance upon 
which it is, it fastens the six fore-legs, then 
the segments of the anterior portion of the 
body begins to elevate into an arch until the 
hind feet are brought close to the forward 
ones, throwing the body iuto an upward and 
forward loop by disengaging the hind ones 
and bringing them forward, then fastening 
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the hind feet they disengage the forward | portion and extremities within itself, the an- 
ones, and either extend the liberated por- | terior portion and extremities including the 
tions into space or creep along with the for- | head, contract, crack open upon the superior 
ward legs until stretched to their full extent | surface with the three first anterior segments 
when they again commence the same motion | and masticating oryans are cast off, which 
and regain the same position above deseribed. | when completed forms a erysalis as seen in 
In locomotion they seem to require the mid- ! fig. 2, of a fulvous brown color, with numer- 
rib or edge of a leaf, as this is well adapted | ous small brownish black spots, 62-100ths 
to their prehensile apparatus, better than | of an inch in length, with its posterior ex- 
flat smooth surfaces, still they can travel up- trewity sharply pointed, to which its suspen- 
on any smooth surface with considerable sory thread is attached. 
agility. | On the 8th day of its chrysalid existence, 
In nearly every instance they spin their | if circumstances are favorable, the head of 
silken thread in locomotion as well as when | the moth or miller contained within the pu- 
by accident they have been thrown or jarred P® breaks away the large extremity and 
trom the leaf from which they were feeding. | CT@wls out upon its own chrysalid shell or 
This thread serves as a guide and protector; Cocoon of leaves, where its wings rapidly 





preak it and the catterpillar seems lost until 
it can again fasten another one upon which 
its safety seems entirely to depend ; it is a | 
guide and protector against any casuality | 
that may happen. This silken thread is | 
very fine and strong; it issues from a con- | 
ical point situated at the tip of the labium 
which undoubtedly is the spineret of the 
catterpillar; it is of sufficient strength | 
to suspend the weight of the catterpillar | 
almost from any height from which it 
may be precipitated. Often when watch- | 
ing them when suspended by it, they | 
will commence to ascend by winding up the 
thread into a small ball by means of their | 
anterior extremities and when ascended by it | 
to the limb or leaf from which they have 
fallen, will cast it away. By shaking or | 
jarring a tree or limb containing these cat- 
terpillars, many of them will in a moment | 
of time hang suspended at various hights 
beneath the branches of the tree, appearing 
to have their silken coil already prepared 
for an emergency. 

The catterpillar passes into its perfect 
chryslid form, in from one to four days. 
Previous to the change they construct a 
loose cocoon of one or more leaves, by 
means of thin web, which when completed 
the worm grows dormant and the metamor- 
phoses begins. It contracts each extremity 
of its body towards its middle which slight- 
ly enlarges and seems to absorb its posterior 





| be upon. 


unfold, giving its new existence life, beauty 
and aciivity. It is of beautiful snow-white 
color, with the larger veinlets of the wings 
tinged with green, and a darkish spot or 
spec in the centre of each. 

When first fully developed it is a beauti- 


ful little creature, being so perfectly pure- 


white, with its wings quivering and flapping 
to gain strength for its wrial flight, as it 
walks along some twig or whatever it may 
Its duration of miller life is from 
three to four days, during which time it per- 
forms all the functions of life, and dies. 

Fig. 3 represents the male insect which 
is 56-100ths of an inch in length, head small, 
eyes large, dark, prominent, somewhat or- 
bicular, projecting downward. The antenne 
is $1-100ths of an inch in length, with two 
feathery borders standing almost at right an- 
gles with each other, projecting forward, up- 
ward and outward; thorax full and strong, 
abdomen long and slim, extremities six, long 
and rather weak for locomotion, wings slight- 
ly fringed on edge, forward ones 56-100ths 
of an inch in length, posterior ones 5-10ths 
whole alar extent, 1.56-100 inches. 

The female is of the same color and form 
as the male, with the following exceptions : 
its length is 43-100ths of an inch, abdomen 
full, short, antenz lance-form and thread 
like, which as seen in fig. 5, is the great vis- 
ible distinction of the sexes. The females 


and males appear nearly equal in numbers : 
out of some fifty from which the above ob- 
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servations were made, if any difference, the 
females predominated. The period of sex- 
ual approach was the evening, or rather the 
twilight of the first and second day of their 
existence. 

Upon the second and third days after the 
female has left the pupa she begins to de- 
posit her eggs upon the bark of the limbs 
and twigs of the tree, which will furnish food 
for the coming larvae: that will be re-pro- 
duced in the following spring. The under 
surface is nearly always preferred, which 
being directed by instinct as being the most 
secure place against the vicessitudes of the 
weather. 

The eggs—fig. 4, are of an oblong, green- 
ish color when first layed, truncated at each 


end 03-100ths of an inch im length, and | 


015.1000ths in thickness, deposited on one 
end at right angles with the bark of the 
limb, in rows or masses, but never upon each 
other. Some glutenous* or adhesive sub- 
stance seems to be deposited with the egg, 
which causes it to adhere quite firmly, so 
that it requires considerable force to scrape 
them off when dried. 


From the 20th of April to the 10th of 
May, these eggs hatch, the young larve soon 
find their way to the young and tender leaves, 
commence eating the green pulpy tissues, 
and as they enlarge eat away the entire leaf. 
When first observed, the attention is attract- 
ed to the tree to examine the tender and 
green terminal buds or shoots, that appear 
as if nipped with the frost, with the end 
shriveled and curled up. 

When very abundant as they were in some 
sections last season, the green foliage upon 
trees in a single day, was changed to a with- 
ered or brown hue. Two great peculiari- 
ties were noticed among farmers; one was 
their sudden appearance, and another their 
sudden disappearance ; where thousands 
were to be seen only a few days before, not 
one was to be found. The greatest destruc- 
tion of fruit trees from their ravages occured 
from the 20th of May to the 10th of June. 
From the latter time to the 20th and 25th 
of June, they existed in the chrysalid form, 
where they were numerous. The white mil- 
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ler was to be seen the last of June in almost 
myriads. 

Will they destroy our orchards another 
year? is a question often asked. I think 
the probabilities are that they will, and my 
reasons for so thinking are these: When 
the millers were depositing their eggs, the 
weather was the most favorable possible for 
such a process; being clear, warm and fair, 
which, if it had been the opposite, would 
have destroyed a vast many of them before 
they could have deposited their eggs, and 
thus far there has not been any sleet or 
water which has frozen upon the limbs 
which contain the eggs, that would have 
had a tendency to destroy them—therefore 
if we have nothing to destroy the vitality of 
the eggs, we can most reasonably suppose 
that the catterpillar will. be numerous again 
the coming spring and summer. However 
this is contrary to the visitations that have 
occurred in past years by the same species 
of catterpillar. The visitation of 1853 in 
eastern New York and New England States, 
was not followed the following year by the 
same, neither was that of 1791; still I be- 
lieve it depends upon the contingencies 
above stated. 

What can be done to prevent and destroy 
them? By washing and rubbing the limbs 
and trees upon which the eggs are, with lye 
from leached ashes, will destroy them. They 
are easily to be found by examination, upon 
the under side of the limb almost universal- 
ly. By drenching the tree with soap-suds, 
or what is better, diluted fish oil soap, will 
effectually kill the caterpillar; or when 
shaken from the tree, they will usually per- 
ish or be devoured by the fowls. Extreme 
vicissitudes of weather seem to be quite fa- 
tal to them during every stage of their ex- 
istence. 

The above has been observations taken 
from the insect at its various stages of ac- 
tive life; the great wonder is, that an insect 
of so delicate organization and its life de- 
pending upon contingencies of weather, 
should be capable of ever appearing in such 
numbers as to have produced such ravages 
and destruction as it produced last year in 
some sections of ‘this portion of the State. 
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Portraits of our White-Faced Black Spanish Fowls, 


Purchased from L. B. Silver of Salem, O., 
cerning which see 


who has some of the same sort left, con- 
his advertisement. 





Treatment of Hens in Winter. 


A correspondent of the Me. Farmer says: 

For the main food I give dough, made of 
meal by grinding sound corn and cobs and 
all, and mix with boiling hot water, every 
morning. The meal should be ground fine. 
Every third day I break a small red pepper 
(say half as large as a ben’s egg) up fine and 
thoroughly stir it in with the dough. I also 
give them regularly some boiled potatoes, 
and occasionally some corn and oats and a 
little meal. I keep plenty of slacked lime 
by them and a box of dry sand, ashes, ete. 

The Rural American says: —Two flocks 
of hens were compared. One laid eggs al- 
most all the time; the other scarcely any. 
On examining their treatment, the following 
differences were found to exist: the former 
had a warm celler to roost in during the 
winter ; the latter roosted in a stable where 
the wind blew in. The former had a fine 
place in an open celler for scratching among | 
ashes, lime and earth; the latter scratched | 
in the manure heap, or in the stable when 
the cows were put out. The former had | 
plenty of good water, with milk, etc.; the | 
others had no drink, except what they could | 
find. 


getting up eggs. 


The Agriculturist says: 

Give the hens animal food to supply 
the place of insects they catch in summer, 
and then let them have a warm place to run 
into, with plenty of unfrozen water, not 
snow, and a frequent taste of green food, 
such as cabbage leaves, potatoes, etc., and re- 
member to supply some gravel for their grind- 
ing mill, and lime to make shells out of, and 
we will warrant the animals to repay all the 
care and food, in nice plump eggs—no mat- 
ter what the particular breed may be. Try it. 

A hen without some kind of meat, and 
gravel, lime, compelled to eat snow for water 
or go without, cannot make eggs. If she 
has to keep constantly changing from stand- 
ing on one foot to the other to keep both 
from freezing, she can’t stop to think about 
If what she eats and can 
digest, must be expended in keeping the 
heat of her body, she has nothing left to turn 
into eggs. If her body is all shrunk up 
with cold, she hasn’t room inside for an egg 
of respectable size, and though her instincts 


| may sometimes induce her to produce a thin 


shelled “ pullet’s egg” at the expense of the 
lime in her bones, her pride revolts against 
such a dwarfed production, and she seldom 
furnishes beyond two or three. 
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Editors Gable, 





Swapping Parers—When we determined 
to publish our weekly paper, it was partly to 
accommodate a large class of readers, who 
wanted something faster and more comprehen- 
sive than the Ohio Cultivator. Now, if any 
present subscribers of the Ohio Oultivator wish 
to change to the weekly Field Notes, 30 as to 





have a paper that comes right along every week, | 


they have only to send us one dollar, telling us 
to what post office their paper is now sent, and 
we will send them Field Notes, for the year, in 
place of the Cultivator. 


Cius RATEs FOR FIELD Notes.—To facilitate | 


the forming of Clubs for Field Notes at this time, 
we will authorize any present subscriber, post- 
master or club agent, to receive and forward all 


that offer, at the rate of $1.50 each for the year. | 
Send in the names and the currency as fast as | 


they can be collected, and if you do not succeed 
in making up the list to ten, we will not be par- 
ticular about it, in this beginning year of our 
new enterprise. 

Senp Names.—Any present reader of our 
publications, will confer a favor by sending us 
the address of persons who they suppose would 


like to see a specimen copy. Make out a list of | 


one or two good wide-awake farmers or country 
gentlemen, in every neighborhood, with their 
true post-office address, and enclose it to us, and 
we will send them copies gratis, 


Wrire ror Us.—Give us all kind of field notes, 
which will instruct or entertain the public. 
Don’t make excuses that you are no scholar, &c. 
Fix it up in your own style, and if it need lick- 
ing into shape for the printer, we will put it in 
order, 


YALE AGRICULTURAL LECTURES PosTPONED. 
—Apprehending the effect of the present state 
of the country in diminishing the interest and 





“Yale Agricultural Lectures” to another year. 
The regular lectures of the Institution on Agri- 
cultural Chemistry and the general principles of 
Agriculture will be given as usual, commencing 
Feb. Ist. 


Unirep States AGRICULTURAL SocretTy.— 





We noticed last week, the election of W. B. 
| Hubbard of this city as President of the U. 8. 

Agricultural Society, and his acceptance of the 
| same. Mr. Hubbard was not in attendance up- 
| on the Convention, and, we believe, no one from 
| Ohio, We find a report of the transactions of 
this Convention in the Washington papers, by 
which it appears that the attendance embraced 
some twenty persons, mostly of the tried friends 
| of the institution. 

At this meeting, the charter granted by the 
last Congress, was adopted. The Treasurer re- 
ported a balance of a trifle above $1,000. 

B. B. French was re-elected Treasurer and 
Ben Perley Poore, Secretary. 

The reporter of the Star adds, in a note, that 
“it is understood no exhibition is to be held this 
year, in view of the distracted condition of the 
country.” We rather guess there are more 
weighty reasons, laying back of this, but let 
that pass. In a letter of Mr. Wager, late Pres- 
ident of the Society, he recommends that a per- 
manent place be fixed upon at which to hold all 
the exhibitions of the Society, so as not to inter- 
fere with the efficiency of the State Societies, 
and thinks that Washington city would be the 
proper place, provided grounds could be obtain- 
ed for the purpose at a reasonable rate. 


Cost oF THE CATTLE PLAGUE IN MAssa- 
cuvuserts.—Gov. Andrew of Mass., in his inau- 
gural address to the Legislature, says that the 
amount drawn on the account of the Commis- 
sioners appointed to exterminate the cattle dis- 
ease, is $29,259.33, and that the amount actually 
| paid or to be paid on that account, will exceed 
| $30,000, without including the expenses of the 
extra session of the Legislature, called to con- 
sider the disorder, which amounted to $20,650. 
Add to this, probably not less than $150,000 for 
| the loss of animals condemned to slaughter 

without compensation, and this affair foots up 

over $200,000, besides all the unenumerated per- 
| sonal expense and loss attending this disastrous 
business, 


Harrtis’s EntromoLtocy.— We noticed last 
year that the Legislature of Mass. had author- 
| ized a revision and republication of Harris’s 
Treatise on Insects, originally published by the 
same authority many years ago. Of the pro- 
gress of this work Gov. Andrew says: The pro- 
gress made in the revision of Mr. Harris’s Treat- 





usefulness of an agricultural convention, it has | ise, concerning Insects Injurious to Vegetation 
\ been decided to postpone a repetition of the' has been very satisfactory, and that valuable 
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work will be issued during the coming year in 
a manner which will be creditable to the Com- 
monwealth. An edition of 2,500 copies was 
ordered by statute in 1859, but only partial pro- 
vision was made for the distribution of them. 
About 1,000 copies will remain at the disposal 
of the present, or of some subsequent Legisla- 





ture, and I respectfully suggest that a proper 
number shall be placed, for distribution, with 
Professor Agassiz, who has gratuitously render- 
ed essential service in the revision of the work. 


Stark County Market Farr.—The people 
of Stark County have formed a Society for the 
purpose of holding Monthly Stock Sales much | 
like those which have proved so popular in | 
Madison County, The Association has adopted | 
a strong constitution, elected officers, and will | 


hold the first public sale on the first Wednesday | — 


of February. 


Uses or PLaster.—A Champaign Co. cor- | 


Legislative. Agricultural Club. 
Meeting, Jan. 12th, 1861. 


Joun Smears, Pres’t. J. H. Kurprart, Sec’y. 

Sussect:—A law to prohibit domestic ani- 
mals from running at large. 

Mr. McCauu of Harrison.—We are not’ yet 
ready for a law to restrain animals from running 
at large. If such alaw were enacted, the people 
would call for a repeal. In his county many 
farmers have fenced up their lands. 

Mr. McCiune of Miami, offered the follow- 
ing resolution: 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this Club, 
owners of stock should be compelled by law to 
pay all damage done by such stock running at 


Mr. Srrers of Hocking, had considered this 
question last winter and had not changed his 
opinion by subsequent information. The people 





respondent inquires for information on the use | of Ohio are not ready for such laws as this reso- 
of plaster for land. One day last summer, hav- | jution contemplates. Such a law would be a 
ing an hour to spare while waiting for a train at | premium offered for poor fences. He wished to 
Loudonville, in Ashland Co., we fell in with our | know if a law could be enacted, operating in 
friend, J. K. Dow, a successful farmer of that | one part of the State and not in like manner to 
region, and the talk running upon the use of plas- | operate in another part, because it would seem 
ter, we pumped him, and made a note of what | such a law is demanded in some parts of the 
he said, and this is the substance : | State. 

In using ground plaster by itself,sow one bush-| Mr. Nigu of Lawrence, concurred with the 
el to the acre. But a better way is to mix plas- | preceding speakers. He does not think the con- 
ter with lime and ashes in the proportion of 1 | stitution of Ohio admits of local laws of the 
bushel of plaster to 2 bushels of lime and 8 bush- | kind proposed, but would cheerfully vote for a 
els of ashes, and of this mixture, sow 10 to 15 | law of a kind which became operative by a vote 


bushels to the acre. The best time to apply | 
plaster is in March or April, on gravelly or light 
soils; never apply plaster unmixed on heavy | 
soils. | 

Plaster is mined in large quantittes at Sandus- | 
ky bay. The cost is about $5 a ton, 25 bushels | 
make a ton, or more nearly, 90 Ibs, per bushel. 
Now is the time to procure the material for 
spring use. 





ORCHARD AND GARDEN TALK. — This is a 
time of comparative leisure with Orchardists, 
Gardeners and the like occupations, and we 
particularly request that they take up the pen 

and give us their experiences of success and 
failure in the various operations of horticulture. 
Let us devote this winter to a comparison of 
experiences, so that those who have failed may 
know how to do better, and-those who have 
succeeded, may impart of their knowledge to 
such as need it. Let us all go into the cate- 
chism for a while, and have a time of asking 
and answering questions on these subjects :— 
meeting has begun. 

POSTMASTER GENERAL Hott, has been trans 





ferred to the War Department. 


of the people in any given locality. 

Mr. Batpwin of Mahoning, thinks power 
might be given to counties through their com- 
missioners to frame an ordinance to meet the 
case; according to our State constitution, no such 
power can be delegated to trustees, but authority 
may be given to commissioners. If such a law 
is enacted it will be virtually abandoning the 
building of fences in future. 

Mr. McCiune.—A large portion of the 
country has consumed all its fencing materials. 
Our forests are going to decay. Stock running 
at large, is trespass in principle, whether it be so 
in law or not. Fences would cost much less if 
stock were restrained, roads would be nicer and 
cleaner if hogs were kept up. 

Mr. Brurr of Mahoning.—Theoretically 
there can be no objection to the proposed law, 
but practically it would be liable to all kinds of 
objectton. There is no use in passing a law 
which public sentiment does not demand. The 
law would really be a nullity. If such a law 
were. passed, not one county in twenty would 
adopt or enforce it. 

Mr. Srars of Medina.—Which portion of the 
State would suffer worst the timbered or the 
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untimbered portion? All domestic animals 
running at large should be in charge of a keeper, 
Mr. S. proceeded to speak of the great cost of 
fences, thought a three foot fence would be of 
advantage, and was in favor of establishing that 
as a legal fence. 

Mr. McScuooter of Pickaway said the farm- 
ers in his county took pride in having good 
fences —in fact a good fence is a sign of good 
farming. Their fences are generally eight feet 
high instead of three feet. He told a story of a 
poor widow’s cow, which was not dogged, and 
said that good farmers do not occupy the roads 
and fence corners with their cattle. It is gener- 
ous to let the poor man have the road-side pas- 
ture. He will oppose the law proposed, and | 
would be willing to punish the owner whose | 
cattle broke over an eight foot fence. | 

Mr. Anprews of Auglaize.—I do not think | 
this generation will pass a law of the kind pro- | 
posed. Custom has made roadside pastures sa- | 
cred; but the next generation must adopt a mea- | 
sure of this kind. This question has several | 
times been before the Legislature, and the Ju- | 
diciary committee have uniformly considered it | 
unconstitutional to enact such a law. Public | 
opinion must first demand the law, or it will be | 
a nullity. Mr. A. cited the temperance law and 
the fugitive slave law, in support of his view of 
this question. 

Mr. Hrrcncock of Geauga, was prepared to | 
say that it is useless to legislate in advance of | 
public opinion, but laws of this kind should be | 
enacted even if they were to be repealed the | 
next session, because step by step the public | 
mind will be finally prepared to sustain the law. | 


Laws of this kind should be enacted, even if it | 
is a deviation from the common course; our ag- | 
ricultural interests are varied and may justify 
special legislation. Road fences cost the State | 
of Ohio $2,000,000. 

Mr. Davis of Tuscarawas.— Will fencing cost | 
any less if this law is passed. People have a_ 
prescriptive right to the commons, and the com- | 
mon law sustains them in this right. He pro- | 
ceeded to urge the use of commons etc., for poor 
people, and deprecated legislation in advance of | 
public opinion. 

The following resolution was then adopted, 
and club adjourned to next Thursday evening: 


Resolwed.—That in the opinion of this club— 
what constitutes a lawful fence—should be es- 
tablished by law. 











A Heavy Pig. 


I this day killed a pig nine months and | 


one-half old, which weighed 320 pounds. 
Please inform us of any larger pigs if there 
are any. Joun Porter. 





Cuyahoga Oo., Dee. 1860. 
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Tae Onto EprrortaL Assocration held its 
annual meeting in Painesville on the 16th of 
January. The people of Painesville gave 
hospitable and courteous entertainment to the 
Editors assembled; the usual pleasant inter- 
course was enjoyed and the fraternity agreed to 
hold the next annual meeting in Cleveland, on 
the third Thursday in Jan., 1862. John R. 
French of Painesville was selected as Orator, 
and Henry F. Clark of Cleveland as Poet, for 
next year. At this meeting Mr. Washburn of 
Elyria delivered the Oration, and J. H. A. Bone 
of the Cleveland Herald recited the Poem. This 
last, being in our line of Agriculture, and withal 
a good thing, we subjoin just here : 

THE SOWER. 





When the sunbeams shine and the free winds blow 
Across the fertile plain, 
With sunbrowned cheek goes the farmer forth 
To scatter the yellow grain ; 
Sowing the seed that, blessed by dews 
And cheered by the smiling sun, 
Shall clothe the fields with a golden garb 
Ere the summer days be done. 


Shall waken the millwheel’s cheery clack, 
And spread the swelling sail 

That speeds with its freight of haman food 
Before the favoring gale ; 

Shall feed the myriad streams of Life, 
The wheels of Commerce speed, 

And make a thousand bless the day 
When the farmer sowed the seed. 


Unfanned by the breeze, in a silent room 
Where sunbeams rarely fall, 

There’s another sower busy at work, 
Though shut in by roof and wall. 

Be the weather foul or the weather fair, 
To this sower it matters not, 

For the grain he scatters are leaden types, 
And his field is the field of Thought. 


He sows the seed of the Good and True, 
And though the storm may pour, 

The lightning flash of Malice scorch, 
Or Falsehood’s th ders roar,— 

Though stump and rock be scattered round, 
And weeds possess the soil, 

The crop will grow and the harvest come 
To reward the laborer’s toil. 





He sows the seed of Human Rights, 
And though years may first be past, 

The germ will quicken, and bursting its tomb, 
Spring into life at last. 

The tyrant’s heel may crush the soil, 
And bayonets pierce the sod, 

» But the field is watered with hopeful tears, 

And warmed by the smile of God. 


He sows the seed of a purer Faith, 
And Superstition’s clod 

Is shattered to dust by the piercing blade 
That upward points to God. 

The stem grows strong and the head fills out, 
Heedless of tempest strife, 

And a million fainting souls are fed 
With the saving Bread of Life. 
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He sows the seed of a blessed Peace 
’Mid steel, and fire, and blood, 

Planting the grains with a trustful heart 
Even where the cannons stood ; 

Dropping them into the gaping rift 
Ploughed by the death-winged ball, 

Scattering them with a lavish hand 
Over the frowning wall. 


Moistened by blood of the brave who fell 
And tears by the living shed, 

The quickened seed sends up its shoots, 
Hiding the gory dead, 

Twining around the rusty gun, 
Smoothing the rugged scene, 

Clothing the wall of sullen stone 
With a mantle of living green. 


Where Vice and Ignorance taint the air 
This sower takes his stand, 
And the seeds of Knowledge, steeped in Love, 
He scatters with lavish hand. 
Barren the soil and rough with thorns, 
But the plant shoots up to light ; 
Knowledge thrives, whilst Ignorance dies, 
And Wrong gives place to Right. 


By night, by day, on land, on sea, 
He scatters the precious grain ; 

Trusting to God for the smiling sun 
And the quickening kiss of the rain. 

Be the weather foul or the weather fair, 
To this sower it matters not, 

For the grain he scatters are leaden types, 
And his field is the field of Thought. 

a ee 


That Blessed Baby.—Well Co ., there 
was a young gentleman took up his quarters 
with us on the 24th day of Sept. last, and 
my wife calls him Suttivan Dwicut 
Harris Brown, and she says you and I 
must furnish him with the Ohio Cultivator 
as long as he remains with us. Now Col. 
you send it to him this year, and I will send | 
for it for him next year, so we will take it 
by turns. E. M. B. 

Hocking Co., Jan. 1861. 

(= Hurrah for the little Harris Brown! 
Our family of little namesakes is getting pretty 
numerous. May they continue to increase in 
numbers and in graces, just like their illustrious 
predecessor! Any other appreciative mothers 
desiring the Cultivator on the same terms, are 
invited to wade in.—Ep. 

Sorghum Business—Specimens Wanted. 
—We are getting much interested in the 
sugar cane business. We have talked with 
many cultivators of it, and several manu- 
facturers. It is evident there is a vast dif- 
ference in the cane and its product—some 
yielding a much larger per cent. of syrup 
than other. This is owing, no doubt, to the 
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seed being mixed. Generally we hear it 
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conceded that that cane producing the most 
syrup, gives also the best syrup, and that 
too which grains the most readily. Now, 
we believe that sugar will be made profit- 
ably from this cane if we only take pains 
and get the best of seed, and plant where it 
cannot mix with broom corn, etc. It took 
fifteen years to learn to make “ cane sugar” 
—give us fifteen years. 

Wishing to experiment the coming year, 
we desire those having grown a superior ar- 
ticle, from which sugar grained, to send us 
a half ounce, and we, in turn, will send rare 
melon, tomato, or squash seed. 

W. H. Garpner. 

Amboy, Lee Co., Lil. 


Wants to Know How to fix his Stable — 
How is the way to go to work to fix a stable 
for cattle so as to accommodate the most to- 
gether the best. My stable is in the end of 
my barn, which is 35 feet wide, the stable 9 
feet to the studding, the studding about 5 
feet apart, which separates it from the wag- 
on room, which is 9 feet. Some say, fix 
stantions, but no one can tell exactly how to 
make them, please tell me. E. P. K. 

Crawford Oo. O. 


Salt for Fence Posts.—If you desire to 
make posts last a long time, treat them in 
the following manner: Commence about 
three inches above the ground, and bore an 
inch auger hole in the post, in a downward 
direction, fill the hole with salt and plug it 
up, I treated posts in this manner twenty 
years ago, and they appear to be as sound | 
now as when set. 

Towa. 8. B. Wartine. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 


Experience with Hedges. 


Frrenp Harris :—In Field Notes No. 
8, Wm. Anderson wishes to know if any 
one has ever tried the Honey Locust for 
hedges. Now I would just say that I have 
had about thirty-five years’ experience in 
trying different kinds of plants for hedging ; 
of course, I had not at the beginning the 
knowledge and expericnce that I have now. 
Our society has tried every kind of plant. 





that was thought good for hedging. | 
First, on the Wabash, on Barron Prairie | 
(at that time, West Union,) we tried the 
Honey Locust, but did net succeed; then 
at White Water Village, in Hamilton coun- 
ty, Ohio, (feeling sure that it would make a | 
good fence by seeing single plants standing | 
by the road-side, browsed off by cattle, look- | 
ing as if it would turn folly itself, I could | 
hardly be convinced that it would not ans- 
wer,) we prepared a good row around a_ 
seven acre lot, rich creek bottom, planted | 
the seeds, they came up well and looked 
fine, but when cut down, they died out in | 


about as many times as the above experi- 
ments, had about concluded that there was 
no plant which would make a good fence in 
this country, but concluded to try the Osage 
orange. We commenced about the year 
1850, set out about ten rods and have since 
increased it to about four hundred and fifty, 
and now at this time we have some good 
reliable hedges, both for inside and out-side 


fences. We also have some at this place 


that is ready to turn out, and the balance 


| will make a good hedge when it gets age. 


But it is of no use for any one to think 


| of making a good hedge without giving it 


the most strict attention. In the first place, 
if their ground i3 not the very best, they 
must make it so by plowing it, say in the 
fall when you wish to plant in the spring ; 


| begin in the center where you wish your 


hedge to stand and plow out three or four 
times, or deep as it can be done with a plow, 
then in the spring plow it back until you 
have a fine loose ridge or bed, and if not 
rich enough put on manure until it is. If 
there are any poor places, be sure to make 
them good as the rest of the row; then set 





spots ; then we laid them down or plashed | your plants six inches apart. It is best to 
them—(I well remember the pricks and | size the plants, for it is very necessary to 
scraches I received in doing it,) but they have them grow even and all alike, then 
would die out in patches; the little ones | you will have no holes or weak places to fill 
would die and the big ones would go ahead, up afterwards. 

so we gave it up; but if any one wishes to | I suppose every body knows they must 
try it, I think he will lose his labor and | be tended well. When they are one year 
raise the worst fence row that ever mortal | old cut close to the ground. Now if there 


man undertook to clear up. | are none missing, you have the right foun- 


We tried the sweet briar ; it made a pret- | dation for a good hedge: after this you will 
ty hedge, but was too weak to turn cattle; have a good hedge if you only continue to 
and then large patches died out and we gave | cut it it down and keep it low. The next 
it up. Then we tried the crab apple, but | spring, cut within six inches of the last cut, 
it would not bear cutting or being thick and so on until no pig can get through. You 
enough to make a fence. We then tried | may trim once or twice in the course of the 
the buckthorn, which made a tolerably good | year, only be sure to keep itdown. I have 
inside fence around an orchard, but it took | seen but very few hedges that were not al- 
about fifteen years. We aiso tried all the lowed to come up too quick, so have patience 
different kinds of thorns that we could get, and do not expect to see a good fence in two 
but never got a hedge that would turn stock. | years. 

All the different kinds of hedges can be seen | I have seen men offering to set out and 
at White Water Village, except the sweet | raise a hedge for fifty cents to a dollar a 
briar is entirely gone. | rod, but I have never seen one good for any 

Now we come to the Osage orange, after | thing, of their raising. Two of our neigh- 
having been converted to and from hedges, ' bors got them to set one for each of them; 
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I passed by one, after harvest, and he had 
turned his hogs and cattle in the field, and 
the hogs had rooted up a good many plants 
and made their beds under the row ; and the 
other man tore his up, and threw them over 
the fence. If men do not calculate to take 
good care of their hedges, it is folly to think 
of raising a hedge. 
Yours truly, 
Ezra SHERMAN. 
Shaker Village, Watervleit, O. 
at e+ 
For the Ohio Cultivator. 


The Bee Business in Ohio. 


The pursuit of Bee Culture in the State 
of Ohio is assuming an importance and in- 
volving an amount of capital and labor not 
correctly estimated by those who have not 
turned their attention to this subject. From 
data correctly calculated from a number of 
counties, it would appear that not less than 
two hundred bee colonies exist on an aver- 
age in every township in the State. Six 


| Diseases of Lungs and 


For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Respiratory Organs. 





Putting accidents and lameness out of the 
| question, the majority of cases presented to 
a veterinary surgeon, are diseases of the re- 
| spiratory apparatus, the most fatal are those 

which attack the lungs and its investing 
|membrane, the pleura. The similarity of 
‘symptoms of diseases of the lungs, and 
| pleura requires from the practitioner a care- 
| ful examination, as nothing would so soon 
_ expose him to ridicule should he treat bron- 
_chitis fér congestive pneumonia, or acute 
| pneumonia for pleurisy, or sub-acute pneu- 

monia for pleura pneumonia. 

To assist us in our diagnosis; first, the 
_ chief aim is to obtain an intimate knowledge 

of the symptoms of the disease, the symp- 
‘toms common to almost all, are disturbed 
respiration. There are many degrees in 
breathing, and by attention to them we are 
enabled to form our opinions. ‘The respi- 
| rations of a horse in health are from six to 





dollars for each colony, inclusive of the | nine breathings per minute; yet, in some 
hive, is not an over estimate, and assuming | forms of disease the breathings are as high 
1,300 townships for the State, it gives the as sixty. In all pulmonary diseases and 
aggregate of 260,000 colonies at the value | feyer we look for frequent and painful 
of $1,560,000. | breathing. In sharp colicky pains, we have 

Modern improvemeuts and discoveries | quick and intermittent breathings. Diffi- 
having enabled the Apiarist to counteract | cult and laborious breathing denote conges- 
the attacks of the moth, and the introduction | tion of the pulmonary vessels of the 
of the new Italian Bee, having given an in- | lungs, bronchitis, laryngitis or other diffi- 
creased stimulus to this pursuit, it is reason- | culties of the air passages. Short inspira- 
able to conclude that the capital therein em-| tions are signs of plegral, peritonital, or 
ployed, will continue to duplicate annually | irritative pains. Feelings of distress—there 
far several ensuing years. This business is | appears no pain in drawing the breath, but 
peculiarily adapted for the employment of | there is a sort of sighing, grunting noise. 
the young, the infirm and the aged, yet its 
property is greatly exposed to attacks from 
evil minded persons. 

No efficient laws for its protection are 
provided. 

Very respectfully yours, 
J. P. Kirntianp. 
Cleveland, Jan., 1861. 
oo 


Some Tree. — A tree was felled a few 


Whenever suspension takes place be- 
tween inspiration and respiration, there is 
disease of the heart and pericardium; this 
is frequently attended with sighs. There is 
the nervous respiration in bronchial affec- 
tion; at one minute the breathing is natural, 
and the next the respirations are flurried 
as from a fright or constitutional shock. 

To satisfy yourself of the disease present, 
days since on the farm’ 6f Mr.’8. Di "Trae. | hold the hand before the nostrils; in lung- 
ger, in Plymouth Tp. 8 feet in diameter at | fever, bronchitis, or fevers from sympathy, 


the butt, 136 feet high, and 70 feet to the | the breath will be hot. 
limbs.— Mansfield Shield and Banner. 





In consumption, 
chronic pleurisy, and other chronic diseases 
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of the pulmonary system, the breath will be | 


cold. The horse, in health, has a sweet 


| 


the lung may be caused by induration, tu- 
bercules, compression by fluid into the chest. 


breath, but in disease of the air passages or | Pleurisy in the acute stage is characterized 
lungs, it is foul. In throat diseases, ulcers | by bronchial resperation, there is a catch- 
in the lings, gangrene of the lungs, the , ing of the breath, caused by sharp twiching 


breath is feetid and even putrid in odor. 

Veterinary surgeons of the present day 
depend a great deal on percussion and aus- 
cultation, (sounding and listening,) a great 
deal of advantage is derived in chest affec- 
tions by the above mode of examination. 
In the practice of the percussion the parts 
to be sounded may be struck. with the 
knuckles or one hand on the part, the other 
striking the hand as 4 mediator. In sound- 
ing the chest we find a difference in the 
right and left sides, on the right side it is 
duller, being opposed to the liver. The 
sound is loudest between the seventh and 
fifth ribs. In the inferior region of the 
chest, from the sixth to the ninth ribs, the 
sound is compared to the superior region 
behind the shoulder. 


Effusion into one pleural sac augments | 


the sound of the opposite one, that lung 
being compelled to admit more air; reson- 


ance is diminished during congestion or in- | 
flammation of the substance of the lungs. | 
Under effusions, the sound becomes dead, | 


still a duller sound when the lungs become 
hepatized. With a view of determining the 
healthy or unhealthy condition of the lungs, 
the practice of testing is essential. By ap- 
plying the ear to the air tubes, or to the 
walls of the cavity of the chest, we deter- 
mine the healthy or unhealthy conditior of 
the organs. The nasal cavities, the larynx, 
the wind-pipe and the lungs are the parts 
we direct our attention to. The sound 
heard in the healthy lungs is by the entry 
and exit of the air, is difficult to describe, 
yet when once heard can never be forgotten. 
Contrast it with the feeble sound heard in 
pulmonary emphysema, where the murmur 
is feeble, long, laborious and wheezing. 
The health sound is modified in disease, that 
the murmur may become dimished, extinct, 
augmented, attended or superceded by other 
sounds. In congestion, and just before in- 
flammation, there is accumulated mucus 
within the large bronchi; loss of sound in 


pain every time the chest is dilated. 

In pleuro pneumonia, when the lung is 
hepatized, the bronchial respiration is dis- 
covered, caused by the inferior borders of 
the lungs being inundated. In partial gan- 
grene a dry crepitous rale or sound is heard. 
At the commencement of inflammation of 
the substances of the lung (lung-fever) 
there is difficulty experienced by the air in 
passing through the small tubes to the air 
cells, causing a humid crepitous rale (or 
sound) sibilous rale, proceeds from the bot- 
tom of the air cells; it is a dry, shrill, hise- 
ing sound, often prolonged ; at the entrance 
of the chest the sound is grave; in the nose 

‘it is shrill. The gurgling sound results 
‘from mortification, and is one of the best 
| indications of morbid alteration of the lungs. 
A dull confused drawling sound denotes 
pleurisy, caused by fluid effused into the 
cavity of the pleura, and perhaps the peri- 
cardium. 

These observations are of great impor- 
tance in the treatment of the diseases of the 
| chest; practice is necessary to obtain per- 
fection in auscultation and percussion, no 
one can estimate (.¢ advantages but those 
who are called to treat a valuable horse 
with disease of the lungs or pleura. 

Zanesville, Ohio. T. Wess, V. S. 


————> -+—~< ee —™ 
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Selection and Management of Hogs. 


In order tp raise good hogs you must 
have good stock. If you are going to select 
hogs to fatten for market, select hogs with 
large frames, thick shoulders, light hind 
quarters, and short head and legs. Such 
hogs, if well fatted will weigh from three 
hundred and fifty to four hundred lbs. But 
if you wish to fatten for your own use, 
smaller hogs are more profitable, from the 
fact that they have smaller bones; conse- 
quently you get more clear meat to the 
same bulk, than you would from those of 








large size. 
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In order to make hog raising profitable, it 
will be necessary to be well prepared for 
the business. Select a good piece of ground, 
sow down to clover, when the clover gets 
well rooted, turn in your hogs, being careful 
to supply them with plenty of good pure 
water and shade; salt them twice a week, 
and when you commence feeding them corn, 
grind your corn and cook it, and when you 
feed it, mix it up with milk or swill. Give 


them each time just as much as they will | 


eat and no more at a feed. When corn is 
scarce and high, potatoes or turnips or 
pumpkins, are a good substitute, provided 
they be well cooked and mixed with a little 
corn meal or rye or ship stuff. They will 
be ready to butcher about the middle of 


October, or if the weather is favorable, | 


the first of November will do very well. 


The above plan is designed for hogs from | 


the age of eight months and upward. Pigs 
should have plenty of milk and mush or 
slop made of bran or ship stuff or rye meal, 
with a plentiful supply of good pure water, 
and good timothy or red-top pasture. A 
hog or pig that is always kept fat, will be 
much more quiet than one that is half fed, 


besides he will get his growth in one-half. 


the time and be more profitable to his 
owner. R. F. Humparey. 
Athens Co., O., Jan., 1861. 
a a rs 
Powder for Rats —H. H. Ballard, Owen 


county, Ky., writes to the American Agri- 


culturist that with one quarter of a pound | 
of gunpowder he can keep every rat from | 
“The powder is | 
not used to drive a bullet or shot through | 


his premises for a year. 


the animals, but is simply burned in small 
quantities, say a teaspoonful in a place, 
along their usual paths, and at the holes 
where they come out, with proper precau- 
tions to prevent accidents from fire. He 
says he has proved its efficacy by repeated 
trials. The rat has a keen sense of smell, 
and if he has sense enough to know that he 
is not wanted, when he perceives the odor 
of the burnt powder, the remedy will be of 
great value. Let our friends report, if the 
value of this method can be rat-ified. 


Dried Apples.—Fourteen thousand bush- 
els of dried apples were shipped from 
Townsend Station, January 17th, for Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin.—Sandusky Reg. 
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Ohio Pomological Society. 


MEETING AT CINCINNATI, JAN. 16, 1861, 


| ( Official Report. ) 

The Society met in the Hall of the Cin. 
Horticultural Society, as per invitation. 
The forenoon was occupied in arranging the 
fruit, of which there was a good display, 
especially of winter apples.. Pears had 
generally ripened too early this season, but 
some good specimens were exhibited, also 
| very fair grapes. 

At 2 o'clock, P. M. the Society was called 
to order, Vice President Dr. E. TayLor of 
Cleveland, in the chair. The Secretary 
| stated that this was a special meeting of the 
Society —the regular meetings being held 
only biennially. As the fruit crops the 
| past season had been generally good, it was 
deemed best to hold a meeting of the Soci- 
ety instead of merely the committee ad 
interim. But the regular time for the publi- 
| cation of a full report, and the election of 
| officers, &c., would not occur until the end 
| of this year, (1861.) 
| An Apvpress was then delivered by the 
| Vice President, in which he first alluded in 
la proper manner to the lamented decease of 
|the late President of the Society, A. H. 
_ Ernst, Esq., and suggested that a commit- 
tee be appointed to prepare a eulogy for 
| publication in the transactions. He then 
| glanced at the fruit crops of the past season 
_and the progress of the work in which we 
are engaged, and spoke in cheering words 
‘of what remains to be done. In speaking 
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of the extent and importance of the fruit 
crops he said : 

“In a report to the Chamber of Com- 
merce for the year ending last August, the 
import of apples in barrels was about 96,- 
000 barrels, and the export 25,000, leaving 





from H. P. MecMasters of Delaware Co.’ 
O. Another of the same class as the pre- 
ceding, and by some thought superior to 
them; resembles Rawle’s Janette, but 


larger — histery not yet known. 
Liberty—From Mr. McMasters of Del- 





over 70,000 barrels for consumption in the 


city. A deduction might be made for the | 


decay, but this was doubtless much more 
than compensated for by those brought in 
wagons and sold in the markets. The lowest 
price at which they were quoted is $2 per 


barrel, and the highest $5, probably averag- | 


ing about $3, or about $290,000 for the 
import of the year, and $210,000 for the 
consumption of the city alone. The report 
shows an increase in the imports, as com- 
pared with 1850, of about 300 per cent., 
and of export of 1,200 per cent., or four- 
fold greater than in any other article of 
commerce. Is this not an element in our 
prosperity worth looking after? and I have 
no doubt the statistics of berries and grapes 
would show a progress equally great.” 

On motion the following committees 
were appointed : 

To prepare a Eulogy on A. H. Ernst, 
Esq.—Robert Buchanan, John P. Foote 
and 8. B. Marshall. 

On the Order of Business —Dr. John A. 
Warder, Jas. Edgerton and J. R. Miller. 

Letters were read from several persons 
who were unable to be present. 

The business committee reported that the 
examination of fruits exhibited would be 
first in order, and a discussion on preserving 
fruits would occupy the evening of this 
day. 

DISCUSSION ON FRUITS. 


AppLes—ZJ/ndiana Favorite—From the | 


Ia. Pom. Soc. by Mr. Loomis; a new va- 
riety, supposed to be a seedling of Vander- 
vere Pippin, but finer than that variety, 
medium size, handsome, striped, good keeper, 
“ promises well.” (Described in Downing’s 
late edition.) 

Buchanan Pippin.—Seedling by R. Bu- 
chanan, Esq., of Cincinnati. Medium size, 
conical, deep red, striped, good long keeper, 
best in May — profitable. 

Minkler (of Ill.) —New, similar to the 
two preceding — handsome and profitable 
as a long keeper — but not first rate quality. 

“ Stark.”—Presented by Mr. Bateham, 


aware county, also from S. R. Holt of Frank- 
lin county. (Mentioned in former reports.) 
Another apple of the same class, a longer 
keeper than the “ Stark ;” not quite as good, 
| but valuable for market. Little known as 
_yet except around Columbus and Delaware. 
Haque Pippin—A large striped apple, 
from Lewis Jones Cambridge City, la., not 
' known to the Society ; fair quality, said to 
be a long keeper, and valuable for market. 
| Northern Spy—Mr. Sandford of Cincin- 
nati, alluded to the high recommendations 
of this fruit by the New York nurserymen, 
but expressed his conviction that it was un- 
| worthy of cultivation in southern Ohio. Mr. 
J. R. Miller of Clark county, said the trees 
| were a long time coming into bearing, but 
| afterward bore well, and the fruit was large 
but not as firm or as late in ripening as in 
| New York—its season here being Decem- 
ber and January, instead of March to May. 
| Still he approved of the variety, and would 
not be without it in an orchard. The fruit 
| was very tender, of fine flavor and more 
| easily digested than any other of its season 
with which he was acquainted. Mr. Rob- 
ert Riley of Cincinnati coincided with what 
M~. Miller had said. Fruit was very ten- 
| der, often cracked open when ripe; could 
| not be carried to market without injury. 
Mr. Buchanan said it was a long time 
coming into bearing and the fruit fell off 
and cracked when ripe, still he would not 
/condemn it till after further trial. Mr. 
| Loomis said the tree was a fine grower, and 
_very hardy; well adapted to northern Indi- 
‘ana. Dr. E. Taylor said that although the 
‘trees were slow in bearing, they made up in 
‘abundance afterward. Dr. Petticolas said 
he had planted one hundred trees of the 
| Spy, and finding them so tardy in bearing, 
he top-grafted about half of them, but after- 
| ward concluded to let the rest stand, as he 
believed they would pay. 
| Ohio Pippin (Ernst Pippin.)—This ap- 
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Peck’s Pleasant—From T. B. Morris of 
Ia.; also fine specimens from Delaware 
| county, presented by Mr. Bateham, who 

New York Pippin—Carolina Red Streak | said the variety was gaining favor as it be- 
—Kentucky Streak— Victoria Red, ete.— | came known, though he was not sure that 
An apple exhibited by Dr. Warder, which | it would succeed at the South. Dr. Taylor 
he said was known by each of these names, | and others spoke highly of it, as the best 
in different localities, and was becoming | substitute for the Newtown Pippin and R. 
very popular in Kentucky and southern Il- | I. Greening. Not yet fairly tested in south- 
linois. It is a handsome, bright red striped | ern Ohio. 
apple, medium size, somewhat oblong or| May of Myers—From A. L. Benedict of 
conical, flesh firm, juicy and pleasant, keeps | Morrow county. (See former reports.) 
till May. Dr. W. thinks the name New| Fruit of medium size, yellow, firm, juicy 
York Pippin a misnomer, as he has never | and good; said to keep well till May, and 
seen this fruit in that State. He exhibited | a great bearer. 
specimens of the Ben Davis apple of the| Rawle’s Janette—Several lots presented 
south-western nurseries, and it was pro-| from around Cincinnati, specimens of good 
nounced identical with the New York Pip- size; but others from further north were 
pin—much esteemed for long keeping. generally too small. 

Higby Sweet, of Trambull county, pre-| | Wagener—This variety from the East is 
sented by Dr. Taylor; by some thought | beginning to produce fruit at the West. 
identical with the Holston Sweet of Wash- | Mr. Loomis said it had borne fruit with him 
ington county. It also resembles the Broad- | five or six years—is a very early and pro- 
well Sweet, but is not the same. No one fuse bearer, and he thought highly of it. 
present could give any information as tothe Mr. Miller said it sometimes bore fruit in 
origin of the Holston Sweet. The fruit is the nursery rows, and he liked it very 
of medium size, roundish conical, color | well. 
greenish yellow, flesh tender, juicy, very| Millikin Sweet—Of Ia.; not known to 
sweet and good. Deemed worthy of further the Society; fruit very sweet, but rather 
notice. | tough. 

Baldwin.—Mr. Sandford pronounced this, Curtis’s Greening—Of Ia.; said to be a 
apple unworthy of cultivation in southern | hardy good bearer and long keeper, but 
Ohio. Dr. Petticolas said it was an im- | fruit not very good. 
mense bearer and in some locations was | Bagly's Russet—Of Ill; small, good fla- 
profitable, though it generally specks badly | vor, but specimens wilted. 
and falls off. Dr. Warder said he had seen| Whitney's Russet.— Small but good; 
good specimens around Cincinnati, but not | looks like Pomme Grise. 
often. Mr. W. F. Bowen of Hamilton Co. | “ July”—From J. R. Miller, a long keep- 
said he had three hundred trees of the Bald- | er but poor grower. 
win, which were planted under a mistaken | Durable Keeper—From Lewis Jones of 
belief that the Canada Red was this vari- Ia.; a fair looking apple, but too hard to 


ple was discussed, as at former meetings, 
but no new facts elicited as to its origin or 
true name. 














ety. He found the crop very unreliable ; | 
would prefer the Canada Red, though the 
latter is a poor grower. 

Belmont.—Dr. Taylor spoke of the ex- | 
cellence of this fruit in the northern half of | 
Ohio, and desired to know how it had | 
proved at the South. Mr. Sandford said | 
he had seen good specimens grown on sandy | 


soil in southern Ohio, but ordinarily wal 


variety was not found adapted to this region. 


tempt any one to taste it at this season. 

A seedling—From I. N. Hurst, Chill 
cothe, small, greenish yellow, fair quality, 
but not good enough for recommendation. 

Seedling.—From I. F. Willis, London, 
Ohio, fairer looking than the preceding but 
inferior in quality, said to be a very sure 
and abundant bearer. 

Moore’s Seedling—Presented by D. Ken- 
yon from Burris Moore of Scioto Co. A 
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large striped apple closely resembling the 
Buckingham of Va.; quality 2d rate, but 
like the Rome Beauty, it may prove valu- 
able for the southern markets. 

Kentucky Long Stem.—From J. 8. Dow- 
ner of Southern Ky. A fair looking striped 
apple, resembling, somewhat, Red Vander- 
vere. 


D. Fulcher —From same; medium, ob- | 


long, striped, flesh tender and good. 

Kentucky Cream.—From same; rather 
small, but handsome and good; resembles 
Cluster Pearmain of Ta. 


Big Rambo— Western Beauty.—A large | 


striped apple by these names, from Mr. 


English of Auglaize Co. Ohio, who got the | 
Scions from Pickaway Co., where it is) 


known as Big Rambo. Tree a vigorous 
grower and good bearer; fruit very large, 
flattened or Rambo shaped, good for cooking 
and for market, December and January. 
Knox Russet.— (See former reports,) 


Mr. Knox presented specimens of this ap- 


ple which were esteemed by all who tasted 


them. Mr. Knox disclaimed all right to the | 


name which had been given to this fruit, 


said he had discovered that it originated in | 


Westmoreiand Co. Pa. Mr. Bateham said 


he had seen the trees in the orchard of Mr. | 


Knox, when in fruit the past season, and 


could testify to their immense productive- | 


ness ; in fact, they were so full as to cause 
the fruit to lack size, as is often the case 
with the Westfield Seeknofurther, of which 
this seems to be a descendent. 

Other apples were discussed briefly, but 
being old varieties and no new facts elicited, 
no notes were taken of them. 


DISCUSSIONS. 
Nyce’s Plan for Preserving Fruits. 
Wepnespay Evenine.—Dr. Warder in- 
troduced to the Society Mr, Benjamin Nyce 
of Decatur Ia. and spoke briefly of his ex- 
periments in the construction of cold and 
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Mr. Nyce then explained at some length 
the theory and practice of his plan. His 
aim is to obtain three essential requisites in 
his fruit rooms; viz., coolness of tempera- 
ture, (34 to 36 deg.) dryness of atmosphere, 
and freedom from unpleasant odors. 

To secure these ends he constructs a 
chamber of iron or zinc, over which is an 
ice room; the whole of sufficient capacity 
to preserve ice the entire season; and to be 
surrounded with walls, say three feet in 
thickness, filled in with dry saw dust or other 
non-conducting material. The ice resting 
thus on the entire upper ceiling of the 
chamber secures its coolness; then for dry- 
ng the atmosphere he uses chloride of cal- 
cium, a very cheap chemical substance, 
_ which has a strong affinity for moisture, and 
_ will absorb it rapidly from the air, but in 

order for it to act upon the entire atmos- 
| phere of a large room some contrivance is 
‘necessary to secure motion of the air; and 
this is done by means of a fan which is 
_moved by a wind wheel on the top of the 
outside of the house. Then for purifying 
the air fresh charcoal is deposited occasion- 
ally about the room. 

Of course an establishment of this kind 
cannot well be made on a small scale, and 
_is too expensive for any ordinary domestic 
use. It is designed for the service of a 
| whole city or town, especially for those who 
'may undertake to supply a market with 
' fruits. 

Mr. Nyce has so fully demonstrated the 
| utility of his plan, by a house of the kind 
/at his residence, which cost $800, and will 
hold near 1000 bushels of fruit, that he has 
| been employed to erect one at Indianapolis 

which is to cost about $5000, and will con- 
| tain 8000 to 10,009 bushels of fruit. The 

dimensions of the fruit room is 40 by 50 
feet, 10 feet in height. It is understood 

that a patent has been obtained or applied 
' for by Mr. Nyce, for his invention. 








dry chambers for preserving fruits in ana-| Mr. Nyce had made some interesting ex- 
tural condition, exhibiting at the same time | periments in the preservation of summer 
several dishes of fine pears and grapes that | fruits, such as strawberries, cherries, ete. 
had been kept for two or three months fresh | He found no difficulty in keeping these fresh 
and sound in one of his preserving cham- | and sound for several weeks, but some kinds 
bers. are liable to lose their flavor, and peaches 
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become hardened under the influence of the 
cold and dry atmosphere so as to render 
them worthless, although they do not decay. 

Butter, eggs, milk, ete., can be preserved 
in fine condition for a very long time, though 
of course seperate apartments need to be 
provided for articles so easily affected by 
odors as butter. 

After Mr. Nyce had concluded, some gen- 
eral discussion was had on the best modes 
of keeping winter apples in ordinary farm 
cellars, etc., but nothing new or important 
was elicited. 
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Ways of a Good Housekeeper. 


Mrs. R., one of the most notable housewives 
and best cooks in the State, has a new way of | 
cooking apples, at least twas new to me, and | 
will be no doubt, to many others. 

She pares the apples and quarters them, plac- 
ing them in a tin pie plate, with the core side 
up. If dry apples, a little water is added, they 
are then set in the oven, which is always hot at 
meal time, and roasted. When done, they are | 
slid off on a common plate, and sprinkled with | 
sugar, to be eaten warm, with bread and butter | 
and cakes. It would require canned fruit of | 
extra flavor to tempt me from the apple dish if | 
thus prepared; strawberries and half ripe | 
peaches are not to be talked of in the same day. | 
Mrs. R. has the fattest young pig of his days | 
that I ever saw. She does not forget that | 
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apiece. The proof of the pudding is in the 
eating. Never were better fowls better cooked, 
brought upon the table. Pigs and chickens are 
well fed and well sheltered. That’s the secret. 

Her roasted apples, pigs and chickens can’t be 
beat. 

And her butter —it was coming too quick and 
too white the other morning; “was white as 
curd—too warm by half,” when it went out 
upon the porch to cool off and get over its 
frothing passion, and when once settled and in 


| good condition, it came yellow as gold, and did 
| itself credit both in quantity and quality, prov- 


ing that churns and the cream in them, should 
“ keep cool,” as well as politicians, if they intend 
that they and their productions, shall be valu- 
able hereafter. F. D. GaGs. 
eh a + 
For the Ohio Cultivator. 


Science of Housekeeping. 


Perhaps housekeeping will one day be 
exalted to a science, with its fixed laws and 
1 think 
I foresee important domesti¢ revolutions— 


‘peaceful ones I trust—by which the wives 
/and mothers of our land shall become eman- 


cipated from the abject drudgery into which 
many of them have fallen. 

It is impossible to predict who is to be 
the apostle of the much needed household 


reform, and in the absence of any great and 


shining light to lead us on our way let us 
each bring our little taper of observation 
and experience to bear upon the subject. 

Thousands of our country women unre- 
mitting in their efforts, dragging a weary 
rourtd of toil from the rising far beyond the 
setting sun, fail to make home either well 
ordered or attractive. 

We can deduce many of these household 
failures from two great causes. 

An amount of labor beyond the capacity 
of the individual to perform often falls to 
the lot of the wife and mother. It is then 
inevitable that all must be ill performed, or 
some portion entirely neglected I know 





nature generally speaking—warms piggy’s milk | of no cure for this evil when it is the result 
for him, and having a sympathy for the poor | of absolute poverty, but I fear it is not 


fellow that has lost his mother, warms his broth | hounded by the real inability of the parties 
for him daily, he squealing his thanks pigfully, | ; 

yg © | rocure necessary aid. Many a husban 
and grows at such a rate, that he will take the pri "y y 


premium next fall if he is not beat. in that good time coming, will open his eyes 


Her flock of hens is in equally fine condition. | in sorrow and dismay and see his sad mis- 
Think of chickens weighing five and six pound,’ take, in over tasking a willing but too feeble 
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will learn that it it is wiser to divide her la- 
bors now, rather than retire from the field 
worn out and useless, long before her day | 
of service should be over. 

This first mentioned evil lies partly be- 
yond our reach, but we can avoid aggrava- | 
ting by combining with it the other great 
source of domestic discomfort, the lack of 
method and the consequent uncertainty of 
results in housekeeping. 

Is it strange that there should be so many 
and such lamentable failures in this respect 
where not one in twenty of those who now 
fill the station of housekeepers ever passed 
through any adequate apprenticeship for 
that office ? 

The daughters of the rich are furnished 
with the best instruction in the various 
branches so essential to “a finished educa- 
tion,” but is not the fact that they will one 
day undertake the duty of presiding over 
and ordering a household too much over- | 
looked? The bare fact is well enough un- 
derstood, but where is the training, the ap- 
prenticeship which is to fit them for so re- 
sponsible a station. 


wife, and many an over ambitious ser eg 
| 


Those in humbler circumstances do pass 
through some kind of tutelage, being neces- 
sarily called upon to assist in the various | 
household duties. But these services are 
generally rendered in such a desultory man-— 
ner as to poorly serve the end, which calls | 
for regular and systematic training. 

It is to the mothers of the land that we | 
must look to see that the new generation of | 
daughters go forth better fitted for their | 
work, and more deeply impressed with its 
responsibilities than we have been, | 

But we of the present have a work to do 
for ourselves as well as for posterity. Can 
any of that class of women, to say nothing | 


of those who have by virtue of their wealth | 


must succeed at length, in bringing order 
out of the direst household chaos. 

The heavier household occupations are 
easily arranged and classified, and every 
good housekeeper has her appointed time to 
wash, iron and bake, but are we equally 
careful as to the manner in which these 
branches of housekeeping are prosecuted. 
We ought to spend much more thought on 
the best manner of performing these neces- 
sary operations, and by conversations and 
writings interchange suggestions and expe- 
riences until more definite conclusions are 
reached. 

The work is already begun. In every 
“ Housekeeper’s Department,” of our news- 


| papers, earnest-hearted women are busy dis- 
cussing the great question, “ How to make 


home happy,” and many a noble mother who 
has never spoken through the pen is quietly, 
by her own fireside, brooding over the same 
theme. 

Teach us, some good spirit, how to garner 
the precious moments, how to expend the 
easily exhausted energies, so that all may 
be done, every duty well performed, and yet 
a residue of time remain to us for that self- 
culture and development which alone can 


'make us worthy of the sacred relation of 


MELANIE. 


( This comes from a jewel of a woman, 
who a few years ago was transformed from a 
Buckeye lass, to an Illinois wife and housekeep- 
er. Brought up under the eye of our Aunt Pa- 
tience, it is no wonder she should have sound 
mother wit.—Eb, 

———_>- | oe 

Damp Walls in Houses—Can you or 
any of your numerous correspondents inform 
me how to stop inside walls in a brick house 
from sweating? They are hard finish, but 
after a hard freeze great quantities of water 
run down the walls. Otp Srark. 

AnswEr.—If the walls are finished upon the 
brick, the trouble is almost without effectual 


wives and mothers. 





exempted themselves from manual labor, | remedy. Keeping up fires in the rooms and 
who undertake the whole circle of domestic | giving good ventilation through the windows, 
duties single handed, afford to lose a tithe | upon the first fine day, will act as a temporary 
of their time by a confused, irregular method relief. Inside plaster upon brick walls should 
of p ie, Was ta multiplicity of always be put upon lath removed from the walls 


a t's by strips of “furring” at least an inch in thick- 
detail it is hard to evolve a perfect system, | no, We have known even old plaster in 


and yet an earnest, long-continued effort! wooden houses, to be subject to chronic fits of 


ee, ee 
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sweating during damp days, which we always 
attributed to the presence of some kind of salts 
in the material which having an affinity for 
water, condensed the vapor in the atmosphere, 
which is the cause of this apparent sweating, 
just as a pitcher of ice water appears to sweat 
on a warm day in summer, until the tempera- 
ture of the contents is equalized with the temper- 
ature of the surrounding air.—Eb. 


— > + ~~ - oe 


A DARLING LITTLE POEM. 


Written for Field Notes. 
Winter Night. 


BY CARRIE CLARK PENNOCK. 





Draw close; the winter night is chill; 
And from the heaven's blue expanse 
A spectral moon glares faint and white, 
And wild clouds lead a giddy dance. 
The North hath lit her beacon fires ; 
Their red flames, leaping bound and bar, 
Shoot to the zenith, and enwrap 
In their wierd arms the polar star. 


Black shadows on the hill-sides white, 
Like funeral palls, are resting still ; 
While underneath its mail of ice, 
In smothered pulses throbs the rill; 
And mighty oaks, whose rugged arms, 
In storms hath striven fierce and wild, 
Stand tall and dark in naked pride, 
With antlered frontlets rudely piled. 


Yet still, the village taper’s glow 
Sheds o’er the snow a rnddy glare, 
And merry lads, with wild halloo, 
Shout gaily on the frosty air ; 
While flaxen-headed girls and boys, 
Crack nuts beside the evening fire, 
And the good grandame deftly knits, 
And, smiling, nods the drowsy sire. 


God speed the winter night without! 
Within, so broods the calm of love, 
*T would seem but April flowers beneath, 
And smiling April skies above ; 
The fair white brow, the soft blue eye, 
A heart loved strong as heart can be, 
With these, and health, I laughing cry, 
“Ah! what's the winter night to me!” 
—_—— + 
Love on the Ice. 
Her heart is like a frozen lake, 
Oh, buckle on my spirit’s skate 
uc 88 
And take me by tbe hand * 
And lead thou, loving sennt, the way 
To where the ice is thin, 


That it may break beneath my feet, 
And let a lover in. 


— 

A waa said: “I loved my wife at first. 
For the first two months I felt as if I could 
eat her up; ever since, I have been sorry I 
didn’t.” 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Waiting. 
We are waiting tor the spring time, 
With her robe of rainbow hues, 
With her smiles and tears and sunshine, 
And the earth is waiting too. 
For dead nature in her cerements, 
Will break her icy chain, 
And thrill through all her pulses 
When that sweet time comes again. 





The naked woods are waiting 
Through all the wintry gloom. 

For the glory that shall clothe them, 
For the music and the bloom;— 

For the sweet plaint of the turtledove, 
For the patter of the rain, 

Whose call shall wake the wee wild flowers 
When that sweet time comes again. 


The frozen streams are waiting, 
As chained they lie and dumb, 
Sown thick with Jack Frost's diamonds, 
In the cloudless winter sun. 
But the skater’s ringing laughter 
Shall not burst their bonds in twain, 
For there is no power to loose them 
Till that sweet time comes again. 


The warm south wind is waiting 
To breathe its sweetest tone 

When the rose shall lay its blushing cheek 
*Gainst the glowing heart of June, 

Let the storm king sound his trumpet 
From the ice-bound northern main, 

He shall gather no more his borean hosts 
When that sweet time comes again. 


And youth, star-eyed, is waiting 
For a something yet to be, 

That looks out with a sweet, sweet smile 
From the veiled futurity. 

That lures it from its few fair days 
With promises rich but vain, 

Alack! for the day whose tender dawn 
Shall never come back again, 


The aged man is waiting 
For the summons that shall come 
In God’s good time and call him 
8o softly to his home, 
Earth’s spring-time and his own, he knows 
Have long behind him lain, 
But behind the veil, behind the veil, 
Will that sweet time come again, 


For heaven is always waiting 
Upon that other shore, 
Lost youth, lost hope, lost loved ones 
Forever to restore. 
We shall not fear life’s wintry gloom, 
The valley’s dismal pain, 
If at the end eternal spring 
Bring all these back again. 
RutH CRAYNE, 
ae oY. Sr 
GILDED roofs and silver door locks can- 
not shut out sleepless nights. 
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For the Monng folks. 


Aunt any s Talk with the Children. 

Come little ones, all of you that have clean 
faces and hands, I mean, and that have not for- 
gotten what dear mother told you to do this 
morning, I am ready now to tell you that little 
story about Marion’s dog and cat. 

There, Tommy dear, don’t push Alice out of 
the way; there is room for you all. 

I spent Thanksgiving day in Princeton, IIl., 
which is quite a large town on the Chicago, 
Quincy & Burlington R.R. You see I am going 
to give you a little geography as I go along. 

My home was at Dr. A.’s, who formerly lived | 
in Massillon, Ohio. They had one little daughter 
whose name was Marion, and a sweet, tender | 
hearted little girl she was too, and very good | 
withal. ~ | 

She had a big dog named Nimrod, a lank, | 
lop-eared, long- -tailed fellow, with a brown back | 
and yellow legs. I did not think him very good | 
looking, but you know looks don’t matter much 
if things are only good, and Marion said Nim- 
rod was the best dog that ever was. He would | 
run with her to the post-office, and bring home | 
the papers in his mouth, play ball with her and | 
do a great many other very funny things. | 
Marion had a kitty too, which was so much | 
better looking than common cats, that she was 
called Beauty, and a beauty she was, I can tell 
you. 

Mrs. A. gave us a very excellent Thanks- 
giving dinner, turkey and chicken pie, and 
mince pies and warm cakes, and pickles and 
preserves, and I don’t know what all, and ot | 
course there was so much that we could not eat | 
half that the good Dr. put on our plates, and 
many nice bits of turkey and chicken were left 
for Nimrod and Beauty. 

As soon as dinner was over, Marion loaded a 
large plate with fragments and set it out upon 
the porch, saying, “Here Mr. Nim. and Miss 
Beauty, eat your Thanksgiving dinner together 
like a gentleman and lady now.” It was very 
cold, and she shut the door and left them alone, 
and when a few minutes after she looked out, 
poor Beauty was dying. Naughty Nim., like 
some children I know, that always grow selfish 
when they have more than they need, had 
snapped her and killed her instantly. 

Poor Marion almost went into fits, she sobbed 
and wept for hours and would not be comforted. 
At last I told her I wovld write a little rhyme 
on Beauty's Fate. Her father promised to bury 
Beauty in a coffin, under the tree in the garden, 
and a gentleman in the marble business, was to 
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give her a white slab, inscribed to “ Beauty,” 
and so Marion thinking of all these things, 
began to forget her dead favorite, and after a 


day or two put on her smiles again. But she 
still insists that she does not grieve so much over 
Beauty dead, as over the faithlessness of Nim- 
rod living —she will not dare trust him again. 

My dear children, it would make your 
mothers feel worse to see you growing up bad 
boys and girls, and to think you were going to 


| make bad men and women, than to have you 
, laid away in your little graves now while you 


are pureand good. But I was going to give you 
the rhyme which Marion said she should keep 
till she was as old as her mother, if she lived that 
| long, to remember Beauty by: 


The Fate of Beauty. 





Sad is the heart of Marion A., 

And sad the hap that came to day: 

She had a kitty neat and prim, 

With snowy feet and whiskers prim, 

With grizzled back and tail with rings, 

That danced and played with active springs, 
And was so faithful in her duty 

Ot catching mice, she call’d her Beauty. 


She had a house dog, Nimrod named, 
A pet was he and seldom blam’d, 
That dined with Beauty every day, 
And joined full often in the play 
With Marion and her darling pet, 
But never Béauty dared to fret. 


To-day, Thanksgiving, (think of that), 
As Marion fed her dog and cat 

On turkey nice, and chicken pie, 

Sir Nim. decreed that puss should die. 
Unthankful, and in savage mood, 

As Beauty trembling, sought his side 
And meekly asked him to divide, 

He snapped with his pointed teeth, 
And Beauty gasped in pangs of death. 


No wonder Marion feels so badly, 

No wonder Marion weeps 80 sadly ; 

Her Beauty dead — her Nimrod now 
With stamp of murderer on his brow! 
She knows not which to mourn the most, 
Her pet —or trust in Nimrod lost, 

Oh! Nimrod, Nimrod, didst thou know, 
How wrong it was to grieve her so! 


But Marion, darling, dry thy tears, 
Poor Beauty now is past all fears, 

And Nimrod may repent his crime, 
And be a better dog thro’ time. 
Forgive him, he’s a dog, and wild, 

And henceforth save thy tears my child, 
For worthier things than pets like these 
Thy love and care may suffering ease — 
May feed the hungry, clothe the poor, 
Send blessings to the beggar’s door, 
Lift up the lowly, cheer the sad, 

And make the drooping spirit glad, 
And blending ever love and duty, 
We'll learn at last to call thee Beauty. 
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URE BRED STOCK FOR SALE.— 
Pure Bred Durham Cattle, at $60 to $250; Pure Bred 
Spanish Merino Sheep, French Merino Sheep, at $10 to 
$30 each ; Improved White Pigs, at $8 each ; Lop Eared 
Rabbits, at $10 per pair; Choice Brood Mares, served 
by “BUSH MESSENGER,” at $125 to $500, Blackhawk 
Morgan, Bashaw Messenger Stallions, including colts, and 
up to trained and broken animals at $50 to $600. 
All animals will be haltered or boxed (free of extra 
charge,) and placed at the Express Office. 


JOHN 8. GOE. 
Brownsville, Fayette Co., Pa. 


South Down Bucks for Sale. 
HE SUBSCRIBER, HAVING PUR- 


chased and retained the best selections of his South 
Down Sheep, will sella few choice Bucks se tely, or 
mated with Ewes. SETH A. BUSHNELL, 
22-3 Hartford, Trumbull Co., O. 


| $4.60 to $5.25 for extra. 

Hogs—The receipts were but about 500 head, the last 
24 hours, so that there are but few on the market, wnich 
is fair at $6.50@6.75 for good ones. Small sales of wagon 
Hogs at $6.50. 

Groceries—Sugar is rather lower, and in moderate de- 
mand , sales of 160 hhds. at 4%@6%. Molasses easier ; 
300 bbls. sold at 29@30c. Coffee firm; sales of 300 bags 
at 13@13%c. 

Wheat—Is firm and in good demand at $1/@1.05 for red, 
the latter rate for choice, and $1.08@1.12 for white. 
Sales of 200 bushels fair white at $1 ; 300 do. prime red 
at $1.01 ; 300 do. at $1 02. 

Oate—Are unchanged and dull; we quote them at 25c 
in bulk ; sales of 600 bushels in bulk at 26c. 

Corn—Ear is in active demand at 33/@36c—the outside 
rate at the lower depots. Shelled is in fair demand at 
| 38@40c ; sales 350 bushels ear at lower depots at 36c ; 
| 1,000 do white shelled, including seamless bags. 
| _ Rye—lIs dull, and buyers are not willing to pay over 62c 
for prime. Sales of 200 bushels at 613s. 

ley—The market is dull, except for the choice 
grades, which are in fairdemand. We have no chan 


48 | to make in prices, and quote prime to choice fall at 7 


80 ; prime Canada spring at 80@85, and prime Western 
| Spring at 62@65e 
| Butter—The market is unchanged and dull. 
prime roll at 13@14c, and common at 9@11 
| <Apples—Are in but limited local demand, at $1@1.50 
| per bbl. for Western, and $1.5092.00 for New York. 
Provisions—Mess pork has advanced to $17 25, witha 
| good demand. Bacon, bulk meats and lard are all held 
| higher, and the market is very buoyant. 
‘otatoes—The market is steady, with a fair demand at 
| $1.30@1.40 per bbl. for prime Neshannocks from store. 
| Seed—Clover is ln good demand at $4.80@4.90. Sales 
| of 16 bbls. and 21 bags at $4.85 ; 50 bushels at $4.90. 


Cleveland Market. 
ee ey oad at quotations. No sales of consequence 


reporte 
i Wheat—In moderate demand to supply local millers. 
| Sales 1 car white, somewhat mixed with red at $1.15, and 
| 1 car white at $1.16. 
Corn—Remains quiet at 36%37c. 
Oats—Inactive at 28c. 
| Barley—Quiet at 60@62c. 
| Rye—Quotable at 56@60c. 
| Beans—Small Sales at 70 to 76c. 
| Hogs —Steady at $5.75(@6.20 for light to heavy. 


We quote 


Seeds—Clover is in no demand, and not quotable. 

Pork—The market is firm at $15.25@15,50. 

Lard—Steady at 9 to 94sc. 

Eggs—Quiet at 15c. 

Fruit—Dried apples remain excessively dull at 3\e. 
Peeled peaches are inactive at 12 to 13c. 


| Hogs in Cincinnati, 


Are held still higher, and our range of prices is put at 
| $6.50 to 6.70. Receipts for the last two days were quite 
| light. Many of the packers have closed up, so that there 
| is less competition than heretofore. The business now 
| to be done in packing will have but little effect on the fu- 
| ture movement of the product, so that this has now be- 
| come altogether a subordinate part of the packing inter- 
| est.—Com., Jan. 22. 


Cincinnati Horse Market. 


We are gaa to notice a somewhat better feeling amon 
the horse dealers. While the “account sales” show bu 
| little indication of improvement, the dealers are more 
Repett,, and the trade presents a more cheerful appear- 

ance.—Com. 








Drain Tile—Prices Reduced! 


HE OLD PIONEER TILE WORKS 
at Woodstock, Champaign Co., O., are still in full 
blast, and have reduced the prices of Tile as follows: 





3 inch horse-shoe tile .... --. 16 cents per rod. 

4 “ “ “ sé =o 20 “ “ 

@« oe OO ebeedilabudi 3 “ 
Also, Sole and Pipe Tile constantly on hand. No charge 





for loading on thecars. 15] DAVID KENFIELD. 





